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BRECK  SHAMPOO 
$1.39  Value 


SPECIAL  BEAUTY  OFFER  -  CREME  RINSE  WITH  A  BRECK  SHAMPOO 

Breck  Creme  Rinse,  used  after  the  shampoo,  gives  added  softness,  lustre  and  manageability  to 
your  hair.  A  creme  rinse  takes  only  a  minute  and  eliminates  snarls,  tangles  and  fly-away  hair. 


1.  Shampoo  and  rinae  2.  Apply  Creme  Rinse  3.  Rinse  with  clear  water  4.  Hair  combs  out  easily  5.  Newsoftnesa  and  lustre 

Enjoy  Breck  Creme  Rinse  after  your  next  shampoo;  it  is  helpful  in  the  care  of  dry,  damaged  hair. 

A  39^  Breck  Creme  Rinse  with  a  $1.00  bottle  of  one  of  the  Three  Breck  Shampoos  -for  dry,  oily  or  normal  hair  -  both  for  $1.00  plus  3i  fed.  tax. 

(\>pyrftvht  1961  by  Jolvi  H.  Breck  Inc. 


A  piece  of  cloth,  a 
SINGER  machine 

■  ■landIBII 


Pillow  pets  — to  perk  up,  pretty 
up  and  puff  up  over. 


And  each  one  of  them  done 
on  a  SINGER*  machine  with 
less  than  a  yard  of  fabric  and 
a  smidge  of  talent. 

Pick  your  pet,  and  make  it  in 
the  wildest  animal  color  alive. 
Our  purple  poodle  is  Advance 
Pattern  8456.  The  perky  pen- 
^  guin . . .  Advance  9600. 

Try  one  that’s  a  crazy 
take-off,  too.  Pointy  ears 
on  a  standard  circle  produced 
Phillipe,  the  feline.  Give  a  tri¬ 
angle  pillow  a  couple  of  floppy 
horns,  stick  an  old  bangle 
bracelet  through  the  nose— and 
you’ll  have  a  “genuwine”  long¬ 
horn  roaming  the  room. 

Go  wild.  Animate  your  sur¬ 
roundings.  It's  simple  to  do 
with  a  SINGER... the  easy-to- 
run  sewing  machine.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  you  could  probably  find 
one  under  your  Christmas  tree 
if  you  start  hinting  now. 


SINGER  “Young  Budget*’.. .known  to  make 
a  teen  look  like  a  bloomin'  geniua  overnight. 
And  it's  only  $79.50. 


New  low  price*  stort  ot  $49.50  for  the 
SPAHTAN*  Model  (not  illustrated)  at  your... 

SINGER 
SEWING  CENTERS 

Listed  in  your  phone  book  under 
SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

*A  Trademark  of  THE  SINGER  MFG.  CO. 
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Measured  heat  is  the  most  important 
ingredient  in  any  recipe . . . 


Harper's  oven  control  extends  the  ac¬ 
curate  rantte  of  oven  cooking  from  550“ 
down  to  140°  F. —  provides  new  keep- 
warm  and  food-defrostinf;  techniques! 


FLAMESELECIW)  ]|  tn 


Harp>er’s  Center  Simmer  burners 
i;ive  you  2  new  lower  heats,  1  for 
“keep  boilinR”;  1  for  “keep  warm” 
— save  fuel,  food  and  watching! 


Harper’s  Flame  Selector  is  a 
Burner-with-a-Brain  *  that  Iris  you 
set  flame  height  as  well  as  temper¬ 
ature  to  be  held  automatically. 


...  Gas  gives  it  to  you  quick  and  ciean, 
Harper-Wyman  gives  you  ahsoiute  controi! 


You  know  how  im|X)rtant  careful  measurement  is.  Now  you  can  demonstrate 
proper  measurement  of  heat  with  ranges  that  cook  with  true  accuracy  and  con- 
trollal)ility.  Now  you  can  teach  new  defrosting  techniques;  new  use  of  oven  for 
holding  whole  meals  “table-ready”  for  hours  without  overcooking;  and  other 
new  techniques  never  l)efore  possible  in  home  or  classroom,  made  possible  by 
controls  like  these,  on  ranges  built  to  Gold  Star  standards.  Ask  your  Gas  com¬ 
pany's  Home  Economist,  or  write:  Harper-Wyman  Company,  Chicago  20,  Ill. 

•d.G'.H.  Uark  CAm.  Gas  Afw.,  Inc  AMKRICA.N  CAS  ASSOCIATION 
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OUR  FRONT  COVER 

Your  done*  escort  can  look  os  dreamy  as  Co-ed's  model  in  H.I.S. 
Sportswear's  3-piece  suit  (vest  not  shown)  of  100%  worsted  wool. 
In  charcoal,  with  subtle  stripe,  it's  about  $50.  And,  to  "do  him 
proud,"  stitch  up  this  ball  gown  creation  of  velvet  and  brocade. 
Pattern  by  McCall's.  See  p.  75  for  more  details  on  dreu. 
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THIS  HOLIDAY  BUFFET  MENU  FROM 


MENU 


FIRST  COURSE:  Libby’s  Tomato  Juice  with 
celery  stick  stirrers 
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HASHBURGERS  DE  LUXE 


Open  both  ends  of  2  IhYz-oz.  cans 
of  Libby’s  Corned  Beef  Hash.  (It’s 
made  with  lots  of  lean  meat  with 
good  Idaho  potatoes,  you  know.) 
Push  out  each  roll  of  hash  whole; 
cut  into  four  patties.  “Rough” 


tops  with  a  fork  before  broiling  for 
8  minutes.  Garnish  with  Libby’s 
Pickles  cut  into  “fans,”  and  serve 
on  toasted  buns,  with  crisp  cole¬ 
slaw  sparked  with  Libby’s  Pine¬ 
apple  Chunks.  8  servings. 


FROZEN  FRUIT  COCKTAIL  SALAD 

Soften  1  tsp.  unflavored  gelatin  in  cup  chopped  nuts,  and  a  well- 

2  tbsps.  lemon  juice;  dissolve  over  drained  No.  2)^  can  of  color- 
hot  water.  Blend  1  3-oz.  package  bright  Libby’s  Fruit  Cocktail, 
cream  cheese  with  ]/i  cup  mayon-  Pour  into  wax  paper-lined  ice  tray; 
naise  and  a  dash  of  salt.  Stir  in  freeze  until  firm.  Shortly  before 
gelatin.  Beat  H  cup  whipping  serving  time,  turn  onto  platter,  cut 
cream  stiff,  adding  1/^  cup  sugar  into  thick  slices  and  garnish  with 
gradually.  Fold  in  cheese  mixture,  watercress.  8  servings. 


A  sure  hit  with  a  hungry  crowd! 
Put  2  cans  of  Libby’s  Deep  Brown 
Beans  with  their  own  spicy  sauce 
into  a  greased  casserole.  Top  them 
with  thick  tomato  slices,  dotted 
with  butter.  Finish  off  with  a  4-oz. 


package  of  Libby’s  Frozen  French 
Fried  Onion  Rings.  Add  plenty  of 
salt  and  pepper.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350°)  till  beans  are  bubbling 
hot,  and  onion  rings  golden -crisp 
—about  40  minutes.  8  servings. 
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FOR  DESSERT:  Libby’s  Pumpkin  Pie 
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CAS^IU,  NOUGAT 

fondaWhard  candies 

CAKE  &  COOKY  ICINGS, 
^  JELLIES,  JAMS  I 


Your  Thermometer . . . 

A  Big  Wheel  in  Candy  and  Sugar  Cookery 


I^^When  to  Use 


fudg^Rihle  candies^ 


^  ^  O-'  %  %  9 
*  9  •5? 


You  get  close  control  of  temperature  that’s  so 
important  to  assure  best  results  in  all  sugar 
cookery  when  you  use  a  Taylor  Thermometer. 
It’s  your  key  to  making  fine  fudge,  smooth 
creams,  crackly  brittle,  delicious  cake  icings 
and  perfect  jams  and  jellies. 

There  are  also  Taylor  thermometers  to  help 


you  be  an  expert  meat  and  poultry  cook ...  a 
whiz  at  deep  frying  and  baking.  Be  sure  to  ask 
for  Taylor ..  .they  cost  a  little  bit  more,  but 
you  can  depend  on  them  for  perfect  results. 
Send  for  free  booklet . . .  "Recommended  Cook¬ 
ing  Temperatures.”  Taylor  Instrument  Compa¬ 
nies,  Rochester,  N.Y.  and  Toronto,  Ontario. 


LanJirr  IrudrAvnimU  MEAN  ACCURACY  FIRST 


nVMAJ^  TO  WOMAN... 
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ANSWERED  ABOIJI 
^^EMRARRASSING 
MOMIjSEN^ 

(AND  HOW  10  AVOID  THEM) 

Q.  Can  hoys  trll  by  lovkiug  ol  me 
that  I  have  my  peftodY 

A.  Nolx)dy  will  suspect  a  thing  as  long  as 
you're  poised  and  perh’Clly  gr<x)med. 
S’ou're  surer  of  yourself,  of  arurse,  with 
Tam|iax*  internal  sanitary  protection. 
Nothing  shows  —  even  under  form- 
fitting  skirts  and  slacks.  No  odor  can 
form.  Free  of  old-time  discomforts  and 
doubts,  you’re  much  more  relaxed.  And 
all  that  puts  you  at  your  ease  with  the 
opposite  sex. 

Q.  What  about  bowling,  skating  or 
dancing  dates  during  my  period? 

A.  If  these  are  activities  you  normally  en¬ 
joy,  there’s  no  reason  to  forego  them  for 
time-of-the-month.  One  blessing  of 
Tampax  is  that  the  wearer  liter  ally  can't 
Jeel  it.  The  annoying  chafing,  binding 
and  slipping  of  pads  is  gone  forever. 
That’s  w  hy  we  say  . . .  Tampax,  so  much 
a  part  of  your  active  life. 

Q.  What  about  disposal  problems  when 
Tm  away  from  home? 

A.  You've  undoubtedly  encountered  this 
embarrassing  problem.  Some  girls  go  to 
almost  any  lengths  to  protect  their  “se¬ 
cret,” — often  waiting  till  the  whole 
hous<*hold’s  asleep.  Smart  girls  use  Tam¬ 
pax.  Insertion,  changing  and  dis|M)sal 
take  only  seconds.  Even  the  satin- 
smooth  applicator  can  lx*  flushed  away. 
And  of  course  a  box  of  Tampax  “hides” 
iisi'lf  so  well  that  no  one  will  know  you 
have  it  along. 

Q.  How  can  I  be  sure  of  personal 
daintiness  on  menstrual  days? 

A.  1  here’s  only  one  answer:  daily  baths 
during  your  jxriod.  Contrary  to  super¬ 
stitions,  warm  water  can’t  hurt  you — 
won’t  stop  the  flow .  .Since  Tampax  can’t 
absorb  water  from  the  outside,  there’s 
no  need  to  remove  it  for  bathing — a 
real  advantage  on  the  first  few  days. 
You'll  appreciate  the  daintiness  of  using 
Tampax,  too.  Applicator-inserted,  it 
never  comes  in  contact  w  ith  your  fingers. 


A  trial  saniitle  of  Tampax  (in  plain  wrapper) 
II  ill  be  mailed  to  you  on  request,  together 
with  our  free  booklet  on  menstruation  farts 
anil  ath'ic'.  Just  send  lOr  to  Department  JH, 
Tampax  luiurpoiateil.  1‘almer,  Mass. 


Harvest  of  IS  etc  Products 

CULTIVATE  the  habit  of  nightly  hair- 
brushing  to  keep  tresses  glossy.  A  dab 
of  “Hair  Fixative”  from  Antoine  de  Paris 
stroked  on  during  brushing  will  add 
highlights,  light  fragrance.  The  pale 
blue  cream  is  greaseless,  leaves  locks 
soft,  never  limp.  4-oz.  jar,  $3.50.® 

SET  dampened  pin  curls  quickly  and 
lastingly  with  a  light  whoosh  of  hypo¬ 
allergenic  “Marcelle  Hair  Spray,”  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  Borden  Company.  It’s  w'ater- 
soltible  and  crystal-clear,  gives  body 
and  lustre  to  the  hair  without  a  trace 
of  stickiness  or  stiffness.  7-oz.  spray 
can,  $1.75.® 

HOTHOUSE  flowers,  like  roses  and 
jasmine,  plus  more  than  a  hundred 
other  ingredients,  go  into  Ttt.sstjs  new 
“Tres  Jolie”  fragrance,  which  can  be 
descrilK'd  as  “fresh  and  volatile,  but 
with  a  long-lasting  beautiful  depth.” 
1  dram  of  perfume  (or  2  oz.  of  eau  de 
parfum),  $3.50.® 

PICK  your  favorite  Lanolin  Plus  Color 
Plus  nail  enamel  and  there,  atop  the 
cap  (in  its  owm  self-contained,  remova¬ 
ble  case)  you’ll  find  a  matching  shade 
of  Lanolin  Plus  lipstick!  The  duet  is 
called  “Lips  ’n  Tips,”  and  comes  in  a 
choice  of  twenty  shades.  $1.50.® 

PLANT  De'tecto’s  new  “Stand-a-Way” 
scale  against  the  w’all  in  the  bathroom 
when  it’s  not  in  use,  then  slide  it  down 
for  accurate  weighing.  The  stand-up 
feature  is  an  integral  part  of  the  sleekly- 
designed  scale,  which  comes  in  any  of 
eight  chrome-trimmed  colors.  $10.95. 

SOW  the  thought  now  that  you’d  like 
a  sewing  machine  for  Christmas  by 
going  to  the  nearest  Singer  Sewing 
Center  to  take  a  look  at  their  new 
“Style-Mate,”  a  sturdy,  straight-stitch¬ 
ing  machine  that  can  be  converted  to 
zigzag  stitching  with  a  $14.95  attach¬ 


ment  that  includes  4  decorative  stitch 
discs.  (See  page  55  for  an  unusual  use 
of  these  decorative  stitches.)  Machine, 
$109.50. 

DIG  out  your  favorite  cookbook  and 
dress  it  up  with  a  washable,  water¬ 
proof,  sunny-colored  “Plasticoat  Book 
Cover,”  which  folds  to  fit  any  book  of 
average  size.  Two  cookbook  covers,  six 
other  book  covers  (big  name  colleges, 
humorous  titles),  $1  from  Colad,  701 
Seneca  Street,  Buffalo  10,  New  York. 


Gay  washable  cover  protects  cookbook. 


REAP  compliments  as  a  clever  gift- 
giver  by  doing  holiday  shopping  early 
while  selections  are  still  good.  Here’s 
an  unusual  idea  from  Springpeld  Instru¬ 
ment  Company:  a  matched  set  of 
weather  instruments,  to  hang  on  the 
wall,  or  stand  on  a  desk  or  table.  The 
thermometer  ($2),  barometer  ($5)  and 
humidity  indicator  ($3)  look  like  brass 
ship’s  clocks,  have  etched  aluminum 
dials,  black  calibrations  and  pointers. 
At  department  stores. 

PLOW  through  the  heaviest  rainstorm, 
knowing  that  shoes  will  not  lx;  dam¬ 
aged,  by  spraying  uppers  and  soles  with 
“Weather-Cote,”  a  new  colorless  sili¬ 
cone  li(}uid  from  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company.  It’s  specially  formu¬ 
lated  to  protect  leather  against  weather. 
4-oz.  with  applicator,  $1,  at  shoe  stores. 

CARDEN  vegetables  and  gravy  mingle 
with  generous  slices  of  tender  beef, 
chicken  or  turkey  in  three  new  “Swan¬ 
son”  frozen  deep-dish  pies  from  Camp¬ 
bell  Soup  Company.  1-lb.  each,  63^-65<‘. 

ORCHARD  fresh  lemon  and  orange 
peel  have  been  grated,  dried  and  then 
packed  in  amlx*r  glass  screw-top  bot¬ 
tles  by  R.  T.  French  Company,  to  pro¬ 
vide  tangy,  fresh  fruit  flavor  for  pies, 
cakes,  puddings,  .\pprox.  IMs-oz.,  40^ 
each. 

•Plus  federal  tax. 
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•  .  .  and  that’s  nhat  we  mean!  VI' rite  us 
a  postcard,  Ki\ing  your  opinion  on  any  j 
subject  and  criticism  of  any  kind —  | 
brickbats  or  orchids.  We  want  to  know 
mrhni's  on  your  mind.  Other  readers 
do.  too.  Address  Letters  Editor,  C.o^d, 
.3.3  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  .36.  N.  Y. 

— The  Editors 

Dear  Editor: 

Our  cla.ss  is  in  charge  of  planning  the 
junior-senior  prom  this  year  and  we 
need  some  ideas  on  themes  and  dectira- 
tions  for  our  dance.  Can  you  help? 

—Edith  Brunncllc,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bec'ause  we’ve  received  so  many  let¬ 
ters  like  yours,  Edith,  we  decided  to 
present  several  prom  ideas.  You’ll  find 
them  on  page  14.— Ed. 

Dear  Editor: 

I  like  N’our  magazine  very  much  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  fact  that  everything  you 
have  in  the  way  of  contests,  etc.,  is  for 
the  Ignited  States.  Why  can’t  Canadians 
buy  the  5  books  you  offered  for  $1  a 
few  months  ago?  You  have  “Rec-ipes, 
U.S.A.”  Why  not  “Recipes,  Canada’’?  | 
I’m  speaking  also  for  many  of  my 
friends. 

—Yvonne  Block,  Regina,  Sask.,  Can. 

Actually,  Yvonne,  you’re  eligible  to 
enter  any  Co-ed  c-ontest  you  wish;  in 
fact,  the  7th  prize  winner  in  our  last 
spring’s  “Co-ed  Challenge”  was  from 
Ontario.  And  we’ll  be  delighted  to  de¬ 
vote  a  “Recipes,  U.S.A.”  column  to  tra¬ 
ditional  Canadian  dishes  if  our  Cana¬ 
dian  readers  will  send  us  some  recipes. 
You’ll  be  pleased  to  know  that  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  our  new  series  on  teens  the  world 
over  is  written  about  a  Canadian  girl! 

CopN'right  restrictions  on  some  of  the 
iMKjks  published  by  Scholastic  Ptddica- 
tions  prevent  us  from  offering  them  for 
sale  in  Canada.  However,  if  you’ll  write 
to  Scholastic  Publications>  Ltd.,  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill,  Ont.,  our  Canadian  office 
will  send  you  information  about  Scho¬ 
lastic’s  Teen  Age  Book  Club  of  Canada. 

-Ed. 

Dear  Editor: 

Last  year  I  was  Co-ed  correspondent 
for  my  chapter  of  the  New  Homemak¬ 
ers  of  America.  We  used  material  from 
Co-ed  in  our  classes.  In  behalf  of  the 
entire  group  of  my  fellow  N.H.A.’ers, 

I  want  to  say  that  all  of  us  enjoyed 
reading  your  magazine. 

-Veneta  L.  Temple,  Carrollton,  Ala. 


Wonderful  changes  are  taking  place  at  this  age.  Reshaping  you  slowly,  gently  from 
the  inside  out.  One  day  soon  your  mirror  will  show  you  a  miracle.  A  full-iledged  woman! 


Otike 


It’s  time  to  take  a  good,  long  look  at 
yourself.  Your  pretty  face  and  figure 
are  a  wonderful  beginning.  But  to 
make  the  most  of  them  you  must  cul¬ 
tivate  new  h.ibits  of  personal  tidiness. 

Start  with  a  good  deodorant,  Arrid 
with  Perstop.*  Those  newly  awakened 
glands  buried  under  your  skin  can  cause 
trouble.  They  secrete  a  new  kind  of 
’nervous’  perspiration.  A  word,  a  glance, 
an  embarrassing  remark — and  your  un¬ 
derarms  are  dripping  wet.  Your  pet 
sweater’s  ruined! 

Used  daily,  Arrid  protects  you  right 
around  the  clock.  Keeps  your  underarms 
dry.  Stops  odor.  Arrid  is  fortified  with 
magic  ingredient  Perstop*  .  .  .  special 
protection  for  the  growing  girl. 


Use  Arrid  to  be  sure! 

Nothing  protoett  liko  a  croant.  Rub 

Arrid  in  — rub  perspiration  and 
odor  out! 

Arrid  protoett  clothot.  Used  daily 
it  keeps  underarms  dry,  soft, 
sweet.  Stops  perspiration  stains. 

Arrid  stops  odor  complotoly !  Keeps 
you  shower-bath  fresh  for  24 
hours ! 

Fortified  with  magic  Porstop,* 

Arrid  is  IVi  times 
as  effective  as 
all  leading 
deodorants 
tested. 

494 

plus  tax. 

•  Carter  Product*  trodomark 

aulfonated  hydrocarbon  aurfaccanta. 
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PRESIDENT  Kennedy  has  designated 
the  week  of  Nov,  5-11  as  American 
Education  Week,  1961,  which  leads  to 
the  (jnestion:  How  is  education  coming 
along  in  the  Space  Age?  One  answer  is 
that  school  enrollments,  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  c-ollege,  are  higher  than 
ever  in  the  history  of  our  coimtry.  And 
education  gets  higher  .  .  . 

The  Airborne  Television  Teaching 
Program  is  a  schoolroom  in  an  airplane. 
Flying  high  over  Indiana,  a  Westing- 
house-equipped  plane  telecasts  lecture 
classes  to  six  states.  Subjects,  ranging 
from  art  (first  grade)  to  chemistry 
(college  level),  have  been  rec-orded  on 
TV  tapes  by  leading  teachers  in  their 
fields  and  are  telecast  to  five  million 
students  in  grade  schools,  high  sch<M)ls, 
and  c-olleges.  This  high-flying  project 
aims  to  give  more  students  more  fine 
courses  at  lower  C'ost  than  other  teach¬ 
ing  methods. 

An  electron  for  teacher  may  replace 
the  polished  red  apple  as  more  elec¬ 
tronic  devices  replace  teachers.  One 
such  device  is  called  the  Dictabelt.  It 
is  a  non-erasable  plastic  record  on  which 
a  teacher  pre-rec-ords  a  lesson  to  be 
played  for  the  students.  This  recorded 
lesson  frees  the  teacher  to  give  more 
time  to  individual  tutoring. 

Another  elec-tronic  teaching  s\  stem  is 
called  Teletest.  Here,  students  listen  to 
lectures  and  watch  them  on  a  television 
screen,  taking  active  part  in  the  class- 
work  by  answering  the  teacher’s  ques¬ 
tions  aloud.  Answers  are  rec-ordcd  by 
a  small  machine  at  each  student’s  desk. 
There’s  just  no  getting  away  from 
marks! 

Wuns  upon  a  tiem,  a  new  phonetic 
alphabet  was  recommended  as  an  im- 
prov'ement  ou  the  old,  familiar  .\-B-C’s. 
It  has  been  announced  recently  that 
Britain  will  begin  to  experiment  with  a 
new  43-letter  alphabet  in  the  fall  of 
1962.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  alphabet 
will  simplify  reading  and  writing.  Duz 
fonetik  speling  apeel  too  yoo? 

School  all-year-round  is  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  some  professional  edncators  who 
foresee  a  time  when  classes  will  be 
given  in  summer  to  accommodate  new 
areas  of  learning.  Don’t  worr>',  thoiigh— 
\on’ll  have  finished  high  school  before 
education  goes  year-round. 


Grandmother,  thanks  for 

lending  me  your  necklace 


“I  just  had  to  call  and  tell  you  how  pretty  it  looks  with 
my  new  dress.  I’ll  return  it  tomorrow  . . .  and  tell  you  all 
about  the  party!” 

Visiting  with  her  grandmother  is  one  of  many  practical 
uses  Su.san  finds  for  the  extension  phone  in  her  bedroom. 
Di.scussing  school  work  privately— and  without  disturbance 
to  anybody  else  in  the  house— is  another.  Susan  uses  her 
phone  often  but  she  uses  it  thoughtfully.  And  that's  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  whole  family  now  agrees  that 
extension  phones  are  among  the  most  worth-while  con¬ 
veniences  a  busy  teenager  can  have! 


It's  smart  to  use  the  telephone — and  fun,  too 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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The  Engagement  Ring  with  the  PERFECT  Diamond 


Only  a  perfect  diamond  can  reflect  full  brilliance 
and  beauty  ...  the  perfect  symbol  for  the  love  you 
share.  This  is  a  rare  gem  of  flawless  clarity,  fine  gem 
color  and  meticulous  modern  cut  .  .  .  found  always  in 
the  center  diamond  of  every  Keepsake  engagement  ring. 

The  Keepsake  Certificate,  signed  by  your  jeweler, 
gives  written  proof  of  perfect  quality.  It  also  gives 


protection  against  a  loss  of  diamonds,  plus  trade-in 
privilege  toward  a  larger  Keepsake. 

Only  an  authorized  Keepsake  Jeweler  (listed  in  the 
yellow  pages)  can  offer  you  the  guaranteed  protection 
of  Keepsake  Diamond  Rings.  Choose  from  many  lovely 
styles  by  the  world’s  leading  ring  designers,  each  with 
the  name  "Keepsake"  in  the  ring  and  on  the  tag. 


HOW  TO  OLAN  YOUl  EN6A6EMEHT  AND  WEDDINO 

Please  send  two  new  booklets  "How  to  Plan  Your 
Engagement  and  Wedding"  and  "Choosing  Your 
Diamond  Rings."  both  for  only  lOc.  Also  send 
special  offer  of  beautiful  44  page  Bride's  Book. 

_  _ _ 


_ 
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A  pre-prom  party  is  a  magic  key  to  a 

big  evening  for  you  and  your  friends 

YJ^HAT  could  be  more  elegant  than  an  intimate  little 
”  dinner  right  before  the  prom?  The  girls  are  glamoroiis 
in  pale  pastels,  the  boys  handsome  in  trim,  dark  suits  and 
snowy  white  shirts.  Around  the  buffet  table  they  go,  filling 
their  platters,  chatting  and  laughing,  enjoying  this  delight¬ 
ful  prelude  to  the  long-awaited  evening. 

The  idea  behind  a  pre-prom  part\-  combines  good  fun 
and  good  sense.  It’s  fun  to  get  as  much  mileage  out  of  prom 
night  as  you  can.  It’s  sensible  to  have  a  nourishing  dinner 
that  stokes  the  muscles  that  set  your  toes  atwinkle  on  the 
dance  floor. 

If  giving  such  a  party  seems  too  much  to  do  on  prom 
day— what  with  hair  setting  and  nail  polishing— read  on! 

Menu  in  Swing-time 

Basically,  the  dinner  is  simple  and  easy  to  prepare.  It’s 
the  little  touches  that  add  a  gourmet  quality  to  your  menu. 

Take  the  Co-cd  Casserole,  for  exiunple,  made  with  ground 
beef,  green  beans,  and  canned  tomatoes  and  served  on  a 
nest  of  noodles.  Nothing  special,  you  might  say.  But  the 
seasoning,  an  all-purpo.se  barbecue  sauce,  lifts  this  dish  out 
of  the  comparative  into  the  superlative. 

The  shimmering  shapes  in  the  long,  slender  platter  are 
individual  Stagline  Salads,  made  with  a  base  of  lemon-fla¬ 
vored  gelatin  and  filled  with  a  confetti  sprinkling  of  crisp, 
raw  \egetables.  Did  you  ever  see  prettier  protein? 

Dessert  is  Frou-Fruit,  a  bowlful  of  chilled  canned  fruit 
salad.  What  c-ould  be  easier?  With  this,  serve  Peanut 
Kookies.  Inside:  peanut  butter  and  cnished  pineapple.  Out¬ 
side:  frosting  and  c-oconut.  What  cxjuld  be  “kookier”  and 
sweeter?  The  beverage  is  chilled  milk,  poured  from  a 
pitcher  at  the  table. 

All  the  recipes  (page  14)  are  for  six.  You  can  see  for 
yourself  how  simple  it  all  is!  P'roit  salad  out  of  a  can, 
cookies  and  gelatin  salads  made  the  day  before,  casserole 
mixed  before  dinner  and  popped  into  the  oven  for  30 
minutes. 


Decorations  in  Waltz-time 

The  theme  is  apple  blossoms,  created  by  \ou  with  flying 
fingers  and  satin-shiny  giftwrap  ribbon.  To  make  a  single 
blossom,  use  ribbon  VA"  wide.  Cut  three  pieces  (hvo  pink 
and  one  green),  each  3%"  long.  Now,  trim  the  edges  into 
soft  curves  as  in  a  flower  petal.  Curl  the  tips  slightly  by 
drawing  the  ribbon  between  your  thumb  and  a  dull  knife 
edge.  Note:  We  used  a  gift  ribbon  that  is  not  only  curlable, 
but  will  stick  to  itself  when  slightly  moistened. 

Cross  the  two  pink  piec-es  to  form  an  “.X.”  Now  lay  the 
green  piece  straight  across  the  middle.  The  centers  of  all 
three  piec-es  now  overlap.  Place  a  narrow  tie  (you  may 
split  some  ribbon  lengthwise  for  tie  material)  across  the 
center  of  the  three  pieces  and  knot  it,  pressing  your  thumb 
into  the  middle  of  the  flower  to  cup  the  petals.  Make  sure 


Paper  Plate  and  Cup  Industries  Open  Pit  Barbecue  Sauce 

Satintane  Ribbon  by  Tie-Tie  Gift  Wrappings 


the  flower  center  is  evenly  gathered  before  you  complete 
the  knot. 

For  your  table  centerpiece,  build  a  little  tree  of  apple 
blossoms.  For  the  base,  use  a  footed  dish,  holding  a  ball 
of  styrofoam,  a  grapefruit,  or  a  mass  of  tissue  paper  wadded 
into  a  ball.  Clue  or  straight-pin  the  apple  blossoms  over 
this  shape  in  pretty  profusion.  And  remember  to  save  six 
of  the  blossoms  to  tie  around  the  table  napkins. 

A  chic  note  is  added  by  the  individual  menus,  each  to 
be  taken  home  and  treasured  by  the  owner  as  a  memento 
of  prom  night.  You  can  make  two  menus  out  of  one  ordinary 
manila  file  folder  from  the  five-and-ten  or  stationery  store. 

W'ith  \our  ruler,  measure  3"  or  3Ji"  from  the  fold,  draw¬ 
ing  a  straight  line  down  the  length  of  the  folder.  Cut  along 
this  line.  You  now  have  a  folder  about  3Ji"  wide  and  11" 
long.  Cut  this  in  half  crosswise  and  you  have  the  makings 
of  two  menus.  Crease  each  spine  sharply,  cover  the  top  of 
each  menu  by  pasting  vivid,  decorative  paper  on  it.  right 
out  to  the  edges.  Bun  a  gilt  tinsel  cord  around  the  spine, 
knotting  it  at  the  top  and  allowing  the  two  ends  to  fall 
about  7"  beyond  the  menu.  Knot  the  ends  again,  about  1" 
from  the  top,  giving  them  a  ta.s.sel  effec-t. 

Inside  each  menu,  write  the  date,  the  name  of  a  guest, 
and  the  dinner  served,  as  shown  below.  The  guests  will 
enjoy  autographing  each  other’s  menus  as  keepsakes. 

Setting  in  Jig-time 

If  you  study  the  buffet  setting,  you’ll  see  that  it  is  smart, 
distinctive,  and  c-olorful.  But  it’s  more  than  that.  Look  closer 
and  you’ll  observe  that  only  the  main  serving  dishes  are 
china.  The  rest  are  paper,  c-oated  to  withstand  heat.  Cups 
and  napkins  are  paper,  too.  This  gives  >ou  a  wide  range  of 
color  and  pattern  choice.  Incidentally,  you  may  choose  to 
make  vour  apple  blossoms  in  colors  to  match  the  paperware, 
rather  than  those  suggested. 

As  for  cleanup  after  dinner,  there’s  almost  none  with 
paperware.  Whisk  \ourself  into  an  apron,  toss  away  paper 
dishes,  cups,  and  napkins,  and  all  that’s  left  is  the  silver 
(or  stainless  steel)  and  a  few  serving  dishes. 

A  last  quick  look  in  the  mirror  and  you’re  ready  for  the 
prom  with  not  a  ruffle  unruffled  or  a  curl  uncurled! 


WILLIAM  WITHERS'  MENU 
November  10,  1961 

'k  Co-ed  Casserole 

k  Stagline  Salad 
Frou-Fruit 

k  Peanut  Kookies 
Chilled  Milk 
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*Co-«d  Catt«rol« 


1  tableopoon  rookinfc  fat  1  9-oz.  box  froern  cut 

1  Vi  pounds  ground  beef  green  beans,  cooked, 

chuek  drained 

2  teaspoons  salt  1  6*oe.  package 

2  *4  cups  canned  tomatoes  nfK>dles,  cooked 

*/'i  cup  all-purpose  season-  2  tablespoons  butter  or 
ing  barbecue  sauce  margarine 

Heat  fat  in  skillet.  Add  meat,  break  into  pieces  and 
saute  until  lightly  browned.  Add  salt,  tomatoes,  and 
barbecue  sauce  and  simmer  ten  minutes.  Add  green 
Ireans. 

Drain  noodles  and  mix  with  butter  or  margarine. 
.\rrange  around  sides  and  bottom  of  greased  two- 
(juart  casserole.  Fill  center  with  meat  mixture  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350“F.)  for  30  minutes. 
.Makes  6  servings. 

Co -ad 


^Stagline  Salads 

1  regular  size  package  cup  shredded  cabbage 

(.3  ozs.)  lemon  flavor  Vs  cup  shredded  carrots 
g«‘iatin  cup  diced  celery 

teas|M>on  salt  l-i  cup  diced  green  pepper 

I  cup  boiling  water  2  tablespoons  French 

1  cup  cold  water  dressing 

Dissolve  gelatin  and  salt  in  boiling  water.  .Vdd  cold 
water  and  chill  until  slightly  thickened.  Marinate  cab- 
Inige,  carrots,  celery  and  green  pepper  in  dressing 
fifteen  minutes.  Fold  into  slightly  thickened  gelatin. 
Pour  into  individual  molds.  Chill  until  firm.  Unmold 
on  crisp  greens.  Garnish  with  mayonnaise,  if  desired. 
.Makes  6  servings. 

Co-*d 


^Peanut  Kookies 

1*4  cups  sifted  flour  *4  cup  peanut  butter 

leasp<M>n  baking  powder  ['i  cup  sugar 

I'i  teasp<Min  salt  I  egg 

3  tablespoons  shortening  f/j  cup  drained,  crushed 

pineapple 

Sift  flour  with  baking  powder  and  salt.  Cream  short¬ 
ening  and  peanut  butter  with  sugar  until  light  and 
fluffy.  Separate  egg  white  from  yolk  and  add  beaten 
yolk  and  pineapple  to  mixture.  Stir  in  sifted  flour  mix¬ 
ture.  Beat  egg  white  stiff  and  fold  into  mixture.  Form 
into  oblongs  on  cookie  sheet.  1  heaping  teaspoon  to 
each  c-ookie.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375“F.)  10  to 
12  minutes.  Makes  two  dozen  cookies. 

To  Front 

Mix  1  cup  sifted  confectioners’  sugar  with  1  tea¬ 
spoon  shortening  and  about  1  tablespoon  hot  w'ater. 
Spread  on  c-ookies  and  sprinkle  with  tinted  coc-onut. 


Have  a  Ball! 

TN  a  dither  al>out  your  school’s  big  dance  because  i/ou 
have  to  help  plan  it?  Perhaps  Co-ed's  suggestions  will 
help  solve  your  prom  problems. 

STARLIGHT  B.\LL.  Several  weeks  in  advance,  put  up 
posters  throughout  your  school  and  wherever  teens  congre¬ 
gate.  Make  them  of  dark  blue  paper,  using  silver  stars  to 
form  letters.  Or  paint  lx)ld  letters  in  white  paint,  let  dry, 
spread  with  glue,  and  sprinkle  with  silver  glitter.  Cover  one 
end  of  the  hall  with  dark  blue  crepe  paper.  Paste  large 
silver  stars  and  a  big  silver  moon  on  the  paper.  Next,  cut 
out  a  cardboard  silhouette  of  a  big  city  skyline,  cutting 
windows  haphazardly  in  the  cardboard.  Paste  yellow  crepe 
paper  on  the  back  of  the  silhouette  and  stand  it  in  front  of 
the  paper  covered  wall.  Shine  a  spotlight  in  back  of  and 
through  the  yellow  paper.  Cover  other  lights  with  blue 
c-ellophane.  Make  dance  programs  by  folding  pieces  of 
dark  blue  paper  in  two  and  sprinkling  them  with  gummed 
stars.  Your  plush  “restaurant”  will  have  white  cloth-covered 
tables  bearing  large  “Re.served”  cards,  giving  the  names  of 
the  couples  to  be  seated  at  each  table.  A  “head  waiter” 
(enlist  the  aid  of  a  schoolmate)  will  show-  couples  to  their 
tables  and  “waiters”  will  serv’e  bottles  of  “champagne”  ( gin¬ 
ger  ale)  wrapi>ed  in  white  napkins  and  put  in  silver  buckets 
(tin-foil  wrapped  bowls).  Have  “cigarette  girls”  to  sell  me¬ 
mentoes  and  a  photographer  to  snap  pictures  of  the  couples. 

HARVEST  .MOON  DANCE.  Distribute  real  pumpkins, 
corn  shocks,  and  real  or  artificial  leaves  about  the  room. 
String  leaves  from  red,  orange,  and  yellow’  crepe  paper 
streamers  and  hang  a  huge  orange  crepe  paper  moon  from 
the  ceiling  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  w'ith  a  spotlight  shin¬ 
ing  through  it.  Cover  other  lights  with  amber  cellophane. 
Use  big  orange  moons  to  decorate  posters,  and  fashion 
dance  programs  in  leaf  or  harvest  moon  shapes. 

WINTER  WONDERLAND  DANCE.  Make  posters  and 
programs  as  you  would  for  the  Starlight  Ball.  Place  winter 
branches  and  evergreens  around  the  room,  sprinkled  with 
artificial  snow'  and  Christmas  tree  tinsel.  Decorate  ceiling 
and  walls  w  ith  dark  and  pale  blue  crepe  paper  streamers 
and  suspend  large  silver  snowflakes  from  the  streamers. 
Paste  silver  snowflakes  and  loop  dark  blue  crepe  paper 
around  white  tablecloths. 

BIG  TENT  BALL.  Posters  should  bear  brilliantly  colored 
clowns,  carousels,  and  circus  animals.  Cut  balloon-shaix’d 
programs  from  bright  paper;  hang  red,  green,  yellow,  white, 
and  orange  streamers  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling  to  the 
walls,  making  the  arrangement  simulate  a  circus  tent.  .At¬ 
tach  huge  clusters  of  balloons  to  the  center  of  the  ceiling 
and  to  the  places  on  the  w'alls  where  the  streamers  are 
attached.  If  orchestra  platform  is  raised,  cut  out  cardboard 
merry-go-round  horses,  paint  them  in  vigorous  hues  and 
attach  to  bandstand. 

SOUTHERN  PLANTATION  PROM.  Make  paper  flowers 
from  deep  pink,  violet,  and  blue  crepe  (or  tissue)  paper  and 
fashion  them  into  southern  flowers,  such  as  magnolias,  roses, 
and  hxdrangeas.  .Make  rose-covered  trellises  from  whatevec 
doorways,  posts,  or  archways  the  room  has,  or  construct 
them  from  wood.  Twist  green  crepe  paper-covered  wire, 
wound  with  artificial  flowers,  about  the  trellises  and  have 
dancers  walk  through  trellises  to  receiving  line.  Make  pro¬ 
grams  of  stiff  violet  paper  folded  like  a  hand  fan. 
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by  MIMI  BRODSKY 


Linda  Andrews  gathered  her  books, 
slammed  her  locker,  and  slowly  walked 
toward  the  door. 

“See  you  at  the  party,”  someone  called,  as 
she  pa.ssed  the  lockers  with  rows  of  students  in 
front  of  them. 

“Sure,”  she  answered  and  quickenerl  her 
pace,  as  she  saw  Chuck  waiting  at  the  door. 

“Hi.  Cood-looking!”  he  smiled  and  took  her 
hooks.  “What’s  been  keeping  you?  I’ve  been 
waiting  for  c-enturies!” 

“You  have  not!  I  only  stopped  to  borrow 
Myma’s  bracelet.  It’ll  be  perfect  with  my  red 
dress  tonight.” 

“Seems  as  if  everyone  will  be  there,”  Chuck 
Siiid,  as  they  walked  on.  “Dotty  always  throws 
them  big.” 

Linda  agreed.  Dotty  Evans  was  that  rare 
person  whose  friends  cut  across  school  and 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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There  was  plenty  of  time  yet 

for  the  pest  to  go  to  parties 
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Salli*  Watt  is  recipa  writing  expert. 


IF  YOU’RE  a  typical  growry  store 
shopper,  your  eye  is  drawn  toward 
shelses  piled  high  with  colorful  pack¬ 
ages,  and  you  usually  pick  up  one  or 
two  to  look  them  over  Ix-fore  you  de¬ 
cide  to— or  not  to— buy.  The  instnic- 
tions  and  recipes  that  help  you  make 
yotir  decision  are  frequently  the  work 
of  Sallie  Watt,  supervisor  of  packages 
and  recipes  at  General  F<K)ds  Kitchens. 

Sallie  starts  work  on  the  package  for 
a  new  prorluct  about  two  years  before 
you  first  see  it  when  the  marketing 
experts  at  General  Footls  decide  there’s 
a  need  for  it.  Although  Sallie  works  on 
many  different  types  of  protlucts,  let’s 
take  a  mix— any  mix— and  follow’  it  for 
those  two  years  to  learn  what  she  does. 

First,  General  FckkIs  Kitchens  work 
with  the  super-secret  Research  Center 
to  develop  the  mix.  checking  and  re¬ 
checking  it  for  such  (pialities  as  flavor, 
texture,  ease  of  storage,  preparation, 
cooking  and  clean-up  time,  etc.  Sallie 
writes  directions  for  using  it  at  each 
stage  of  its  development. 

The  directions  have  to  be  foolproof, 
of  course,  but,  in  addition,  they  must 
be  brief,  easy  to  follow,  use  common 
terms,  and  recommend  efpiipment  that 
the  average  homemaker  will  have  in 
her  kitchen.  \o  matter  how  clear  direc¬ 
tions  seem  to  be,  they’re  not  “passed,” 
however,  until  they’ve  been  (U)uble- 
checked  by  consumer  testers. 

Consumer  tests  bring  changes  in  a 
product,  and  each  change  necessitates 
new  directions,  which,  at  this  stage,  are 
printed  on  plain  labels.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Sallie  also  works  with  the  pack¬ 
aging  department,  package  designer, 
marketing  men,  legal  department  and 
kitchens  on  the  final  package.  Sev'eral 
considerations  affect  its  size,  shape,  de¬ 
sign  and  color:  Is  it  a  hearty  food— or  a 
specialty  item?  How  can  it  bear  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  company’s  other  prod- 


She  Puts 
Recipes  on 
Packages 


»icts— yet  retain  individuality?  Will  it 
be  rec-ogniziible  from  the  sides  and 
back— as  well  as  from  the  front?  De¬ 
signs  are  submitted  and  revised  until 
a  suitable  one  is  found. 

Directions  for  the  mix  are  written— 
and  rewritten— to  fit  in  with  the  pack¬ 
age  design,  then  re-tested  by  both  ama¬ 
teurs  and  experts.  Color  photographs 
are  taken,  or  sketches  are  made,  of  the 
finished  product  and  of  some  of  the 
step-by-step  ojjerations  in  making  it. 
Mandatory  copy  (weight,  ingredients, 
copyrights)  is  added  by  the  legal  de¬ 
partment,  and  finally,  “dummy”  pack¬ 
ages  are  made  up  and  placed  on  the 
shelves  of  General  Foods’  own  motlel 
supermarket  to  make  sure  they  stand 
out  when  displayed  with  competitive 
products. 

Sallie  comes  from  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J., 
where  she  attended  public  school.  She 
t(X)k  four  years  of  home  economics  dur¬ 
ing  junior  and  senior  high  school,  then 
went  on  to  major  in  home  economics 
and  minor  in  art  at  Skidmore  ( Saratoga 
Springs,  ?<i.  Y.).  .\fter  graduation  from 
college  in  1956,  she  joined  a  dairy  in 
Boston  as  health  educator,  .\fter  a  year 
and  a  half  there,  she  went  to  New  York 
to  take  a  job  as  assistant  to  the  food 
editor  of  The  Ameriean  Weekhj,  a  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  supplement.  Two  years 
ago  she  joined  General  Foods,  where, 
in  addition  to  her  package  work,  she 
supervises  other  package  editors,  and 
the  editing  and  re-editing  and  filing  of 
the  company’s  17,()()()  consumer  recipes 
and  15()()  institutional  recipes. 

Sallie  lives  in  a  lJ*-room  apartment 
“with  a  tiny  garden”  in  New  York  City, 
commutes  by  car  pool  to  White  Plains. 
At  home  she  “experiments”  with  recipes. 
“But,”  she  adds  quickly,  “when  1  use 
a  mix.  I  follow  directions  to  the  letter. 
Nobody  knows  better  than  I  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  that!” 


Kid  Sister 

(Continued  from  paae  15) 

class  boundaries.  Whenever  she  gave  a 
partv,  there  were  people  there  from 
other  schools  and  even  a  few  underclass¬ 
men.  No  one  seemed  to  mind.  Every¬ 
one  was  too  busy  having  a  good  time. 

On  the  way  home  Chuck  and  Linda 
chatted  about  school,  exams,  and  teach¬ 
ers.  VN'hen  they  reached  her  house. 
Chuck  bowed  low  and  handed  her  the 
b(K)ks. 

“Hav'e  to  dash.  Milady!  I’ll  pick  vou 
up  alx)ut  (piarter  to  eight,”  and  off  he 
rushed  to  begin  his  part-time  drugstore 
job.  As  Linda  watched  him  go,  she  felt 
hickv'.  “I  really  don’t  deserve  him,”  she 
whisperer!  to  herself. 

Linda  headed  for  the  house,  but  sud¬ 
denly  remembered  a  letter  that  had 
to  be  mailed.  As  she  walked  to  the  mail¬ 
box  at  the  comer,  she  thought  about 
the  weekend  ahead.  Let’s  see,  Dottv’s 
party  tonight;  tomorrow  Myma  wants 
to  go  shopping;  tomorrow  night,  movies 
with  Chuck;  Sunday  afteriuK)n  we’ll  go 
Iwwling.  A  shadow  passed  over  her 
thoughts.  She’ll  probably  want  to  go 
bowling  with  us,  Linda  said  to  herself 
glumly.  Well,  she  just  can’t,  that’s  all. 
Just  because  she’s  in  high  school  now, 
she  thinks  she  can  do  everything  I  do. 

Pest!  It  wasn’t  that  her  sister,  Jenny, 
always  bothered  her,  btit  it  happened 
t(K)  often.  Or  at  least  it  seemed  to. 
Linda  couldn’t  put  her  finger  on  just 
why  her  kid  sister  annoyed  her.  That 
wasn’t  important.  What  was  important 
was  that  she,  Linda,  a  junior  in  high 
.school,  did  not  want  to  have  a  kid  sister 
hanging  around  her  neck  all  the  time. 
Of  course,  no  one  knew  how’  she  felt 
about  this  e.xcept  her  parents  and  Jen¬ 
ny.  It  was  nobody’s  business.  It  hap¬ 
pened  all  the  time  with  sisters. 

Linda  fed  the  letter  to  the  mailbox 
and  slammed  it  down.  Lines  of  annoy¬ 
ance  creased  her  forehead  as  she 
thought  of  Jenny.  W’hat  a  pain! 

“Hi,  I’m  home!”  she  called,  as  she 
walked  in  the  front  door. 

“Come  on  up,  Lin,”  her  mother  called 
from  upstairs. 

“Just  a  sec,”  Linda  answered.  Jenny’s 
guitar  was  sitting  on  top  of  the  hall 
table.  Jenny  had  been  playing  for  about 
three  years  and  even  Linda  had  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  she  was  pretty  g(KKl.  Right 
now,  though,  the  guitar  was  just  an¬ 
other  annoying  reminder  of  her  kid  sis¬ 
ter. 

“Dratted  thing,”  she  mumbled  as  she 
pushed  it  to  the  side  to  make  room  for 
her  books. 

Linda  sauntered  toward  the  hall  mir¬ 
ror,  watching  the  light  play  on  her  dark, 
carefully  combed  hair.  Skmly.  she 
(Continued  on  pap,e  60) 
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You’re  “up”  on  the  new  fashions— you  know 
which  of  the  new  look  best  on  you— you 
know  what  to  wear  when— you  rate  A  in 
Fashionology!  The  reputation  of  always 
looking  well-dressed,  no  matter  where 
you’re  seen,  doesn’t  just  happen!  It’s  the 
result  of  the  time  you’ve  spent  scanning  at 
least  one  fashion  magazine  every 
month  and  the  woman’s  page  of  your 
city  newspaper  frequently;  it’s  the 
result  of  the  fashion  talks,  shows, 
and  clinics  you’ve  attended  at 
your  local  department  stores; 
it’s  the  time  you’ve  spent  ap¬ 
praising  your  figure  before 
your  full-length  mirror 
weighing  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  a 
pleated  skirt  ver- 
s  u  s  a  slim 


reedy  one.  And,  fi- 
nally,  it’s  the  new  ways 
with  accessories  you’ve 
noted  and  adopted  as  your 
own.  You’re  punctuating  a 
lowered  waistline  with  an 
important  pin;  pancaking 
flat  bow  at  bearing  level  or 
plunking  it  in  the  mid-parting  of 
your  bouffant  top  knot;  you’re  belting 
dresses  an  inch  or  two  lower;  buying  bro¬ 
cade  pumps  for  all  your  off-white  or  pastel 
party  dresses.  You’ve  discovered  the  import 
ance  of  hats  and  you’re  enjoying  them.  You 
like  the  easy-to-wear  simplicity  of  the 
straightforward  little  beret,  as  well  as 
the  flattery  the  turned  up  brim  of  the  new 
rollers  give  you.  Right,  A  well-dressed 
you  stepping  off  to  school  ( turn  the  page 
for  you  going  other  places)  in  separates 
that  become  a  long-waisled  woolea;^ 
jumper,  smart  in  newly  magDified(!f| 
houndstooth  check,  patriotic  in 
white,  and  blue,  shirted  in  white 
ford  cloth.  Skirt  about  $14.  Top,  about^^^||||||[ 
$12,  Shirt,  about  $9.  Sizes  5-15,  6-16. 

All  by  Miss  Pat  of  California. 
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Patchwork  ev*r>top  hangs  straight,  is  col* 
orful  in  rad,  carnal,  black,  blua.  About  $8. 
Slim,  abova*tha*ankla  pants  ora  rod.  About 
$6.  Both  in  corduroy.  Fligalman  of  N.  Y. 

All  photography  by  Goorgo  Small 


Chonol'typo  aqua  jackot  (about  $12)  sports  A  flamo-rad  wool  jarsay  that's  apt  to  bo- 
two  pockots,  stays  opon  to  show  aqua,  coma  your  favorito  "basic."  Snug-fitting 
roso,  whito  striping  of  sloovaloss  top  (about  bodico  shows  off  a  tiny  waist  whilo  ploat- 
$7).  Flaring  skirt  (about  $13)  matchos  jack-  ad  skirt  plays  anothar  part.  By  Jonathan 
at.  Caprisians  Italian  knit  by  Smartaa.  ^16.  Logan.  5-15.  $30.  (Soa  naxt  pago  far  right.) 
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TIm  flain«H«<l  i«rMy  worn  wMi  Ht  |ack«t 
ge««  to  church,  a  too  at  school,  or  away 
for  a  wookond.  And  you'll  woor  a  hotl 
All  shoos  by  Pappo^allo.  Both  hcrts  by 
Capuiots.  Link  chain  bag  is  by  Britomodo. 


A  blouson  dostinod  for  a  big  party  soason 
in  croamy  whito  jorsoy  that's  fully 
linodi  Tho  canoo  nock  tokos  to  long 
poarls,  or  as  Co-od  profors,  a  glittor  pin 
high  on  ono  shouldor.  Bobbin  Brooks.  $1B. 


How  to  go  to  "town"  in  your  ovoryday  sop- 
oratos— add  a  sot>on^traight  borot,  bog, 
glovos.  Long  pull  of  navy  flannol  stays 
baro  to  omphasiio  crost  on  hip>lino  pock* 
ot.  Miss  Bat  of  California.  About  $12. 


By  LILA  S.  McGINNIS 


go  tor  her.” 

Kay  shook  her  head  vigorously.  “That  would  be  too 
dangerous,”  she  said.  “We’d  be  exposing  every  boy  in  town, 
and  those  who  met  her  last  summer  are  still  talking  about 
her.  I  want  to  lose  my  date,  but  I  know  you  don’t. 

Polly  laughed,  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  returned  to 
her  reading.  Kay  bent  her  dark  head  over  her  history,  but 
soon  closed  the  book  and  leaned  back,  staring  at  the 
bedroom  wall. 

She  liked  Bill  very  much.  It  wasn’t  that  she  didn’t  like 
him  any  more.  But  after  this  afternoon,  she  knew  she 
c-ouldn’t  go  steady  with  him.  Now  she  was  forced  to  admit 
that  her  mother  and  father,  even  her  brother,  had  been 
right.  As  her  brother  had  put  it,  “Going  steady  is  for  the 
birds.”  Her  parents  had  been  more  dignified  but  just  as 
firm  in  their  statements. 

“It  was  the  strangest  thing,”  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
and  Polly  looked  up  to  li.sten.  “Right  in  the  middle  of  study 
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hall,  while  I  was  writing  a  note  to  Bill,  I  looked  up  and—” 

“There  he  was.”  Polly  closed  her  book,  too. 

“He  was  staring  at  me  and  we— well,  it  was  as  if  I’d  never 
seen  him  before.  Imagine,  Danny  Kenton!  I’ve  known  him 
since  first  grade.” 

“Third.  No,  fourth,”  Polly  corrected.  “He  moved  here 
when  we  were  in  Miss  Trent’s  class.” 

“Well,  whenever  it  was.  It  seems  as  if  I’ve  known  him 
forever,  and  yet,  this  afternoon-”  Kay  smiled,  doodling  over 
a  clean  page  of  her  notebook,  her  mind  wandering  back  to 
that  peculiar,  wonderful  moment.  “If  I  weren’t  going  steady 
with  Bill,  I  know  Danny  would  ask  me  for  a  date.  Maybe 
even  for  the  Junior  Dance  next  month.” 

“But  what  if  he  didn’t?  What  would  you  do  then?” 

“I’ve  always  been  asked  before,  haven’t  I?  But  I  can’t 
hurt  Bill,  Polly.  He’s  too  nice.  I  want  to  keep  on  being 
friends,  and  besides.  I’ve  got  to  let  Bill  save  face.” 

“Sounds  fine,  if  you  don’t  lose  yours  in  the  process.”  Polly 
swung  her  Iqft  foot  in  a  circle,  while  Kay  studied  the  pink 
and  white  wall.  Finally  she  added,  “Couldn’t  you  tell  him 
your  parents  don’t  want  you  to  go  steady?  Tell  him 
they  told  you  to  stop?” 
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“That  wouldn’t  work.  Fie  wouldn’t  believe  me.”  Kay 
walked  to  the  window  and  sttxxl  looking  out  at  the  «iuiet 
street.  Evening  was  the  prettiest  time,  she  thought.  Es¬ 
pecially  in  the  fall.  The  bare  tree  limbs  made  a  lacy  pattern 
against  the  gray  sky.  “Xo,  he  knows  they  wouldn’t  put 
their  foot  down  now.  Thec’d  have  done  it  earlier,  if  they 
were  going  to  do  it  at  all.” 

“I  suppose  you’re  right.” 

“Ifesides,  Polly,  I’m  an  awful  liar.”  She  knew  she  was. 
Even  when  she  was  little  and  had  tried  to  filch  cookies,  her 
mother  had  always  been  able  to  tell.  One  look  at  her  face 
when  she  blamed  her  brother  for  anything,  and  Mother 
knew  who  wiis  the  real  culprit.  Lying  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

“Then  we’d  better  get  Sheila.  I’ll  ask  Mother  to  invite 
her  and  we’ll  have  the  gang  in  Saturday  night.” 

“Do  you  think  if  we  ask  her  to  work  on  Bill,  she  will?” 

“Of  course  she  will.  I  don’t  know  what  it  is  that  she  has, 
but  the  boys  flock  around.  We’ll  explain  the  situation  to 
her  and  I’m  sure  it  will  work.  You  and  Bill  can  have  a 
slam-bang  fight!” 

“I  wonder.”  Kay  brooded  a  moment,  tlua  shook  her 


head.  “It’s  funny,  but  I  like  Sheila.  Even  the  way  .she  is.” 

“That’s  because  she  doesn’t  tr>'.” 

“I  guess  so.  Here  come  the  boys,  Polly.” 

Kay  stood  by  the  window,  watching  Tom  and  Bill  walk 
down  the  street.  Tom  and  Polly  had  always  gone  together. 
They  probably  alwass  would,  too.  They  had  never  paid 
any  attention  to  anyone  else,  ever.  That  was  why  Polly 
couldn’t  really  understand  her  wanting  to  break  up  with 
Bill. 

She  watched  the  way  Bill  walked,  nice  long  strides  as  if 
he  were  glad  he  was  coming  for  her.  He  was  one  of  the 
nicest  boys  she  had  ever  met  and  yet,  this  afternoon— well, 
maybe  she  was  silly,  but  she  just  didn’t  want  to  go  steady 
any  longer. 

“Let’s  go  down,  and  don’t  you  dare  let  on!” 

“Me!”  Polly  laughed  as  she  gathered  their  books  and 
papers  from  the  bed.  “You’re  the  one  to  be  watched.  I 
won’t  give  anything  away.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  tell  Tom.” 

Saturday  took  hventy  extra  days  to  arrive,  it  seemed,  but 
it  finally  came.  Sheila  arrived  too,  and  Kay  and  Polly  went 
{Continued  on  page  70) 
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Pointing  tuggettioni  by 
Dow  Chomicoi  Co. 


Problem:  Dormer  window. 

Solution:  This  can  be  the  “point”  of  interest,  and  one  of  the 
most  attractive  parts  of  tins  rtxtm,  if  \on  paint  the  whole 
inner  area  in  a  bright  ac-cent  tone  that  contrasts  with  the 
walls  and  ceiling.  II  \oiir  rextm  has  a  sotithern  exposure,  you 
might  use  a  pale  blue  tint  ever\  where  else  with  the  alcove 
and  dormer  wifidow  in  a  bright  blue.  If  \our  room  has  little 
sunlight,  then  try  brick  red  or  orange  for  this  space  with  a 
soft  melon  tone  for  the  walls.  Or,  if  you  prefer  wallpaper, 
a  small  floral  pattern  would  be  an  excellent  choice.  .-V  natu¬ 
rally  lighted  alcove,  such  as  this,  might  be  utilized  to: 

•  hou.se  a  collection  of  growing  plants. 

•  displav  an  assortment  of  glass  bottles,  or  apothecary  jars 
filled  with  sea  shells. 

•  serve  as  a  reading-study  area  with  window  seat. 


JUST  as  a  picture  can  be  spoiled  by  a  frame  incorrectly 
chosen— wrong  size,  shape,  or  color— so  the  clfec-t  of  the 
turniture  and  furnishings  in  your  room  can  W  heightened 
or  lessened  by  the  way  tiie  four  walls,  ceiling,  and  floor 
frame  them.  Most  rooms  have  something  wrong  with  them. 
The  ceiling  may  be  too  high,  or  too  low,  or  there  may  be 
an  odd  c-ollection  of  windows  and  cUwrs.  But  it  isn’t  prac¬ 
tical  or  possible  (unless  >our  family  is  building  a  new 
home)  to  redesign  the  architectural  details  of  \our  rtK)m. 
The  next  best  solution  is  to  effect  a  changeover  with 
painted-on  color  that  will  diminish  what  you  consider  to  l>e 
a  problem. 

Here,  and  on  the  next  page.  Co-ed  has  selec-ted  Bve  of 
the  most  common  complaints  you’ve  written  ns  alrout.  Per¬ 
haps  our  solutions  will  help  to  reshape  \our  own  room  or 
to  improve  some  other  room  in  \our  home. 


Problem:  High  ceiling. 

Solution:  In  addition  to  lieing  so 
high  it  prevents  you  from  having  a 
co.s\’  feeling,  your  ceiling  may  have 
exposed  beams  or  water  pipes  over¬ 
head.  Use  the  “blackout”  technique 
by  painting  the  ceiling  in  a  deep 
shade:  dark  blue,  choc-olate,  forest 
green,  or  even  charc-oal  grey.  All  of 
these  tend  to  produce  a  “de.scend- 
ing”  effect.  (In  the  same  way,  a 
nighttime  sky  appears  to  be  much 
closer  than  a  daytime  sky.)  The 
paint  \ou  select  shovild  have  a  dull 
matte  finish  when  it  is  dry,  for  a 
glossy  enamel  would  partially  undo 
what  >ou’re  trying  to  correct.  Be 
sure,  too,  to  avoid  any  lighting  di¬ 
rected  upward.  Keep  all  lights 
shaded  and  turned  to  the  floor,  and 
use  a  lighter  hue  on  the  walls  and 
for  the  floor  cxivering. 
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Problem:  Low  ceiling 
Solution:  “Lift”  it  by  using 
vertical  stripes  on  one  wall. 
These  stripes  may  be  painted 
on  or  papered  on  with  a 
striped  wallpaper  pattern. 
Or  they  may  be  the  striped 
curtains  at  your  windows.  An¬ 
other  solution,  not  so  dra¬ 
matic  but  very  helpful,  is  to 
paint  the  ceiling  of  this  room 
white  or  a  much  paler  tint  of 
the  color  you  have  chosen  for 
the  walls  and  floor.  In  doing 
this,  you  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  the  eye  is  always 
drawn  first  to  the  lighter 
tones,  thus  making  your  room 
seem  more  spacious.  Keep 
furniture  such  as  chests  and 
shelves  as  low  as  possible.  A 
bed  without  a  foot  and  head- 
board  is  another  plus. 


Problem:  Long,  narrow  room. 
Solution:  You  can  widen  this 
room  by  the  use  of  stripes. 
This  time  run  them  hori¬ 
zontally  across  the  short  wall. 
You  can  achieve  this  striped 
effect  with  paint,  wallpaper, 
or  wall-to-wall  cafe  curtains 
in  several  tiers.  Knowing  that 
warm  bright  tones  create 
width,  you  might  paint  the 
two  short  walls  in  a  paprika 
red  or  mustard  yellow.  Then 
do  the  two  long  walls  in  a 
light  c'ool  contrast.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  you  might  place  your 
bed  or  two  low  chests  against 
one  of  the  short  walls  to  fur¬ 
ther  create  a  widening  illu¬ 
sion. 


Problem:  Wall  areas  broken 
up  by  doors  and  windows. 
Solution:  Unify  and  play 
down  these  distracting  ele¬ 
ments  by  painting  all  the 
woodwork  in  a  shade  to 
match  the  walls.  Make  sure 
the  paint  you  use  will  dry  to 
a  dull  matte  finish,  for  a 
shiny,  high  gloss  will  only 
highlight  the  walls.  If  >our 
room  is  large  enough,  or  if 
it’s  a  long  narrow  one  (as 
previously  described),  you 
might  paint  one  or  t^vo  walls 
in  a  different  hue.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  here  is  that 
doors  and  windows  must 
match  the  color  of  the  wall 
they’re  on. 
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ScandiniTlm  Air  Line* 


The  NORWEGIANS  are  a  seafaring  people,  and  Kirsten 
Fredricksen’s  father,  like  her  grandfather  and  his  father 
Ixdore  him,  is  a  sea  captain.  Their  apartment  in  Oslo,  the 
capital  of  Norway,  where  fifteen-year-old  Kirsten  lives  with 
her  mother  and  younger  brother,  Sverre,  is  filled  with  carv¬ 
ings  and  tapestry,  china,  and  ornaments  of  silver  and  jade 
that  her  father  has  brought  back  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth.  Beside  Kirsten’s  skiis— standing  waxed  and  shining, 
tall  and  curved  in  one  corner  of  the  hallway— there  is  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  Kirsten’s  father  dressed  in  his  uniform,  taken  on 
the  bridge  of  his  ship,  the  Fcrnnwor.  He  looks  very  blond 
and  blue-eyed,  very  Norwegian  and  handsome  in  the  photo¬ 
graph.  His  ship  is  a  cargo  ship,  a  freighter,  and  its  home 
port  is  New'  York  City,  not  Oslo.  But  every  two  years  the 
shipping  company  sends  its  captains  home  for  a  four-months’ 
holiday. 

What  a  fuss  everyone  makes  then!  The  floors  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  already  waxed  and  polished  as  bright  as  a  mirror,  are 
scrubbed  again  and  waxed  three  times.  The  brightly  colored 
cloth  curtains  are  taken  down  and  washed;  the  furniture  is 
polished.  In  the  sunny  kitchen  of  the  apartment,  Kirsten’s 
mother  bakes  and  boils  everything  her  husband  likes  to  eat: 
vaficr  (w  allies),  roast  pork  and  hot  rice  pudding  w  ith  almonds, 
sausage  and  fiaibrod,  the  flat  bread  most  Norwegians  eat. 
.\nd  she  makes  pots  of  dark,  strong  coffee,  for  the  Norwe¬ 
gians  are  great  coffee  drinkers. 

When  everxihing  is  ready  and  nothing  more  can  be  added 
to  the  apartment  or  the  larder,  Kirsten,  Sverre,  and  Mrs. 
F'redricksen  go  down  to  the  quay  to  wait  for  the  ship;  to 
stand  with  the  families  of  the  crew  who  are  also  waiting. 
At  last  the  .ship  appears,  with  the  red,  white,  and  blue  Nor¬ 
wegian  flag  flying  and  the  crew  crowding  to  the  rails  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  their  families.  Kirsten’s  mother  has  tears 
in  her  e\  es  and  Kirsten  her.self  sw-allow  s  a  lump  in  her  throat. 
The  hills  rising  on  three  sides  of  Oslo  look  very  gentle  and 
green  and  the  fjord,  the  long,  narrow  arm  of  water  that 
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SctndinaTlan  Air  Lines 


Kirsten  and  brother,  Sverre,  enjoy  watching  the  boats, 
large  and  small,  while  they  wait  for  their  father's  ship, 
the  Pernmoor,  to  emerge  from  the  green-hilled  curve  of  an 
Oslo  fjord.  The  yacht  is  small  compared  with  a  freighter. 

reaches  inland  from  the  sea,  looks  very  dark  and  deep,  as 
the  Ft’rnmoor  slowly  glides  into  the  harbor  and  finally  stops 
at  home. 

Two  years  ago,  when  Kirsten  was  thirteen,  her  father 
came  home.  She  has  not  seen  him  since,  but  she  has  saved 
his  letters,  postmarked  from  almost  every  seaport  on  the 
globe.  And  on  her  birthday,  early  in  March,  her  father  wrote 
a  special  letter  to  Kirsten  telling  her  how  much  he  was 
looking  forward  to  his  holiday  and  to  seeing  his  family  again. 

But  Kirsten’s  life  is  not  lonely— far  from  it.  She  attends 
high  school,  called  a  gymnasium,  where  she  is  preparing  for 
Oslo  University— and  for  the  ten-hour  examinations  at  the 
end  of  her  high  school  course!  Although  she  is  studying  three 
languages  at  school— French,  German,  and  English,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  other  subjects— there  is  time  after  school  for 
movies,  for  hikes  in  warm  weather,  for  playing  records  and 
dancing,  and  for  skiing  in  winter  on  Holmenkollen  Hill. 

You  can  see  the  ski  run  on  Holmenkollen  from  Oslo  fjord. 
Once  a  year  a  national  ski  competition  is  held  there  and 
thousands  of  people  from  all  over  Europe  come  to  watch. 
The  King  of  Norway,  Olav  V,  and  his  family  attend.  Since 
most  Norwegians  learn  to  ski  almost  as  soon  as  they  learn  to 
walk,  the  “Ohs!”  and  “Ahs!”  and  the  applause  at  a  successful 
jump  are  something  to  hear. 

Sometimes  on  w'inter  Sundays,  Kirsten  and  a  group  of  her 
friends  from  school  go  skiing  at  Lillehammer,  one  of  the 
most  famous  ski  resorts  in  all  Norway.  Here  the  snowy  hills 
are  dotted  with  hostels  where  high  school  students,  as  well 
as  students  from  Oslo  University,  can  rent  bunks  for  very 
little  money  and  where,  after  a  day’s  skiing,  they  can  gather 
before  an  open  log  fire  to  sing.  Often  nowadays  there  is  a 
modern  .American  jukelwx  in  the  hostel.  Elvis  Presley  is 
very  popular  with  teen-agers  in  Norway,  and  the  tired,  happy, 
and  red-cheeked  .skiiers  .soon  are  dancing  to  “rock  and  roll.” 

The  Norwegians  are  a  hardy,  industrious  people.  If  \ou 
had  been  born  in  Norway,  you  would  have  a  life  expectancy 
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(Left)  15-y«ar-old  Kirsten, 
a  typical  Norwegian  teen, 
has  fair  hair,  blue  eyes. 


Most  people  in  Norway  ski 
almost  as  soon  as  they  walk. 
Kirsten's  friends  are  ready 
for  fun  on  this  steep  hill. 


Norwegian  Information  Berrlco  photoe 

Life  at  Sjoglott,  the  Fredricksens'  summer  home,  is  full 
of  happy  days,  with  swimming  and  beach  picnics. 


Co-ed  introduces  you  to 
a  ISortvegian  teen-ager 
By  CATHERINE  LINDSAY 


One  of  the  beautiful  views  in  Norway 
is  that  of  Oslo  harbor.  The  town  hall, 
the  Radhus,  can  be  seen  at  center. 


classes  at  the  gymnasium— in  her  English  class  to  be  exact— 
Kirsten  has  made  a  friend,  a  boy  of  her  own  age,  Alf  Hansen, 
whose  ambition— to  be  a  sea  captain— reminds  Kirsten  of  her 
father.  Tall  and  blond,  .\lf  looks  like  a  younger,  rosy-cheeked 
version  of  handsome  Captain  Fredricksen. 

For  several  Sundays  past,  Alf  has  taken  Kirsten  to  the 
museum  at  Bygddy  to  see  the  famous  V’ikings  ships  on  dis¬ 
play  there.  It  was  in  ships  like  these,  over  a  thousand  years 
ago,  that  Kirsten  and  Alf’s  Norwegian  ancestors  sailed  to 
America— half  a  century  before  Columbus.  And  it  was  in 
ships  like  these  that  the  Vikings  conquered  Europe  as  far 
west  as  Ireland,  even  invading  Russia  to  the  east,  and  con¬ 
quering  countries  as  far  south  as  Sicily  and  Crete. 

As  they  walk  in  Oslo  or  join  a  group  from  school  on  hikes 
in  the  hills  near  Holmenkollen,  .Alf  talks  to  Kirsten  about 
ships  and  sailing.  Sometimes  .Alf  takes  Kirsten’s  hand  as  they 
sit  before  the  fire  in  one  of  the  hostels  to  sing  the  old  Nor- 
w’egian  songs  or  listen  to  the  “rock  and  roll”  records  from 
the  flashing,  colored  jukebox.  Mrs.  Fredricksen  has  already 
met  .Alf  Hansen,  and  although  she  feels  that  Kirsten  is  far 
too  young  for  a  “steady,”  she  has  suggested  that  they  might 
invite  Alf  for  a  weekend  holiday  during  the  summer  when 
the  whole  family  is  at  Sjoglott.  Mrs.  Fredricksen  has  even 
suggested  asking  Alf  to  Sjoglott  for  Midsummer’s  Eve. 

What  is  Sjoglott  and  what  is  Midsummer’s  Eve?  Well, 
like  many  Norwegian  city  families,  the  Fredricksens  have  a 
summer  home.  It  is  at  Drobak,  a  fishing  village  on  the  Oslo 
fjord  and  only  an  hour’s  train  ride  from  Oslo.  And  as  most 
families  do  everywhere,  the  Fredricksens  have  “christened” 
the  small,  one-roomed  cottage  which  has  a  peaked  roof  and 
large,  long  windows  overlooking  the  water,  Sjoglott  literally 
means  “Glimpse  of  the  Sea.”  It  is  there  that  the  Fredricksens 
spend  their  summers,  and  when  school  opens  again,  about 
August  17,  Kirsten  returns  to  Oslo  as  suntanned  and  heaithy 
as  any  young  girl  in  the  world. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 


longer  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  Kirsten’s 
blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes,  her  red  cheeks,  and  tall,  sturdy 
body  are  typical  of  Norw  egian  teen-agers.  When  she  dances 
in  one  of  the  hostels  at  Lillehammer  or  when  she  sits  quietly 
at  her  desk  with  her  class  at  school,  she  looks  pretty,  happy, 
filled  with  a  healthy,  simple  joy  in  life— and  filled  with  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  future. 

It  is  morning  now,  and  Kirsten  has  just  gulped  dowm  her 
breakfast  of  coffee,  bread  and  cheese,  and  sardines.  .After 
breakfast,  Kirsten  catches  a  bus  at  the  corner  of  her  street 
and  rides  down  Karl  Johans  Gate  to  the  school.  These  days 
there  is  a  special  reason  for  Kirsten  to  hurry.  In  one  of  her 


IN  NORWAY  waffles  are  frequently  served  in  the  after¬ 
noon  at  the  sociable  coffee  hour.  Baked  in  an  iron  with  heart- 
shaped  sections,  these  tender  waffles  are  served  cold,  as  if 
they  were  cake,  and  are  accompanied  by  fruit  preserves  or 
tissue-thin  slices  of  Norwegian  goat  cheese. 

Sour  Cream  Waffles  (V after) 

1  cup  buttermilk 

Vi  cup  butter  1  teaspoon  cardamom 

1  cup  sifted  flour  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  sugar  2  eggs 

1  teaspoon  baking  soda  1  cup  thick  sour  cream 

Heat  waffle  baker  while  preparing  the  batter.  Melt  the  butter 
and  set  aside  to  cool.  Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together  into  a  large 
bowl.  Separate  the  eggs.  Beat  the  yolks  until  thick  and  lemon- 
colored  before  combining  with  the  dry  ingredients.  Add  the  melted 
butter  gradually  to  the  lupiicLs.  Continue  to  beat  until  well  blended. 
Add  liquid  mixture  all  at  one  time  to  dry  ingredients;  mix  only 
until  batter  is  smooth.  Beat  the  egg  whites  until  rounded  peaks 
are  formed.  Spread  the  beaten  egg  whites  over  the  batter  and 
gently  fold  together.  Bake  as  you  would  other  waffles.  As  each 
one  is  baked,  pile  on  previous  waffles  to  keep  soft.  Serve  waffles 
cold.  Spread  with  butter.  If  desired,  serve  with  loganberry  pre¬ 
serves  or  jam.  This  recipe  makes  about  4  waffles. 
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Wliic'li  T;>"|je 
Are  \€>ii? 


Lunch  is  a  “refueling”  break  at  midday -after  a  busy  morning  and  before  an  ac¬ 
tive  afternoon.  Are  you  eating  the  kind  of  lunch  that’s  right  for  you?  Check  to 
see  which  type  you  are  and  what  eating  program  best  suits  you.  Naturally  you  want 
to  follow  the  basic  minimum  plan— ^  pint  of  milk,  2  ounces  of  protein  food  (such  as 
meat,  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  cheese),  2  teaspoons  of  butter  or  enriched  margarine,  1 
portion  of  enriched  whole-grain  bread  or  cereal,  cup  of  vegetable  and/or  fruit. 
Also,  calories  and  nutrients  should  constitute  about  1/3  of  your  day’s  total. 


WHICH  TYPE  ARE  YOU? 


MENU  FOR  YOU 


(Cheek  one)  CHEESEBURGER  WITH  TOMATO  SUCES 

on  toostod  bun 

_ THE  CULPER— You’re  starved  by  lunchtime,  but  time  is  short  and  you  corrot  and  colory  sticks 

have  a  million  and  one  things  to  do.  Pick  finger  foods,  things  you  can  eat  ntilk 

two  at  a  time  so  that  you  don’t  have  to  bolt. 


VEGETABLE  SALAD 

WITH  COTTAGE  CHEESE 

_ THE  NIBBLER— You’re  hungry  until  you  start  to  eat,  and  then  somehow  boof  consomm^  biscuits  and  jam 

you  lose  yoiir  interest  in  food.  Combine  foods,  and  then  help  yourself  to  fruitud  gelatins  milk 

a  little  at  a  time  so  that  servings  don’t  look  overwhelming. 


_ THE  ATHl.ETE.  You  need  extra  food  to  supply  extra  energy  and  build 

a  sound  body.  Tlie  food  \ou  cat  at  lunch  must  stick  by  you  throughout 
the  game  or  afternoon  practice.  Eat  slowly  so  that  you  can  manage  the 
extra  food. 


_ THE  ('.ARBER— You  like  to  linger  over  lunch  in  the  company  of  good 

friends.  Piek  foods  tliat  take  time  to  eat  and  time  to  get  ready  to  eat,  so 
you  can  listen  and  talk  without  seeming  to  dilly-dally. 


HAM  AND  CHEESE  DOUBLE-DECKER 
escarole  and  tomato  salad 
sliced  oranges 
oatmeai  cookies  milk 


BROILED  CHICKEN 
boked  potato  with  butter 
cabbage  and  carrot  salad 
cream  cheese  and  jelly 
graham  crackers  milk 


_ THE  REDUCER— You’re  tr\  ing  to  lose  weight,  but  you  love  to  eat.  Select 

foods  that  are  filling,  take  time  to  chew,  yet  are  low  in  calories.  Take 
your  time  and  relish  every  bite. 


ROAST  LEG  OF  LAMB 
mixed  green  salad  with  green  pepper 
rye  crackers 

apricots  milk 


_ THE  G.AINER— You’re  trv'ing  to  put  on  a  few  pounds,  yet  you  never 

seem  hungry,  and  after  a  bite  or  two  your  appetite  is  gone.  Pick  foods 
that  are  “compact,”  lots  of  “little”  things. 


DEVILLED  EGGS 

date-nut  bread  stuffed  celery 
gingerbread  square  hot  baked  apple 
chocolate  milk 
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Candies  and  fruitcake  you  can  make  fast,  fancy,  irresistible 


Borden’s  Eagle  Brand  Sweetened  Condensed  Milk  Very  Big  On  Flavor 

Borden  Co. 


See  the  following  three  pages  for  simple-as- 
A-B-C  ways  to  make  fruity  fruitcake  and 
candies  better  than  you  can  buy  .  . .  Fudge 
Truffles,  Fondant,  Apricot  -  Coconut  Balls, 
Taffy  .  .  .  and  lots  more  good-to-eat  gifts. 
Even  suggestions  for  pretty  gift-wrapping 
to  add  festivity  to  the  holiday  feasting,* 


No  worrying  about  how  they’ll  turn  out, 
either.  These  are  “can’t  fail”  recipes.  Their 
secret  is  Eagle  Brand  Sweetened  Condensed 
Milk,  a  precooked  blend  of  whole  milk  and 
sugar.  The  precooking  smoothes  and  sweet¬ 
ens  candy  and  cake  textures -shortens  mak¬ 
ing  time,  often  means  “no  sugar  to  add.” 


jjr , 


Make  5  different  “no  cooking”  candies  0 
from  1  quick  Fondant  Recipe  / 


Here*s  how  to  mix  Basic  Fondant 

cup  can)  Eagle  Brand  Sweetened 
Condensed  Milk 
1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 
4  cups  sifted  confectioners’  sugar 

Combine  Eagle  Brand  Sweetened  Condensed 
Milk  and  vanilla  in  mixing  bowl.  Stirring  con¬ 
stantly,  gradually  add  confectioners’  sugar  . . . 
mix  to  a  smooth,  rich  ball.  (Makes  about  IH  lbs.) 


PEANL'TTIES.  Add  M  cup  peanut  butter  to 
basic  fondant,  and  M  cup  chopped  nuts.  Shape 
into  patties,  rolls  or  balls.  Roll  in  extra  coarsely 
chopped  nuts. 


STUFFED  PRUNES.  Spoon  the  basic  fon¬ 
dant  into  pitted  jumbo  prunes.  Garnish  each 
with  a  strip  of  maraschino  cherry. 


CHOCOLAT-TEES.  Shape  basic  fondant  into 
patties,  rolls  or  balls.  Roll  in  chocolate  sprinkles 
until  well  coated. 


Modern  candy-  and  cake-making 
include  the  magic  ingredient 


When  you  make  candies  and  fruitcake  with  Borden’s 
Eagle  Brand  Sweetened  Condensed  Milk,  you  save 
blending  time,  assembling  time,  cooking  time.  Why? 
Because  Eagle  Brand  is  a  blend  of  whole  milk  and 
sugar,  precooked  to  rich  creaminess.  Gives  candy  and 
cake  rich,  smooth  flavor  and  texture . . .  with  less  fuss. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  about  Eagle  Brand’s  special 
characteristics  that  good  cooks  ought  to  know: 
Appearance:  Similar  in  consistency  to  heavy  cream, 
smooth  in  texture. 

Packaged  in  air-tight  cans.  E>on’t  confuse  it  with 
evaporated  milk.  Read  the  label  before  buying. 
How  to  open  a  can  of  Eagle  Brand.  Remove  the 
whole  top  before  ipouring.  Eagle  Brand  is  so  thick  and 
creamy,  it  won’t  pour  through  a  small  opening. 

How  to  measure  Eagle  Brand.  Use  standard  meas¬ 
uring  cups  or  spoons.  Pour.  Allow  E^gle  Brand  to 
level  itself.  When  recipe  calls  for  a  full  can,  pour  di¬ 
rectly  from  can  into  bowl  or  pan  to  save  work. 

Sweetened  Condensed  Milk  keeps  well  in  unopened 
cans  on  your  staple  shelf.  Even  after  the  can  is 
opened,  ^gle  Brand  will  stay  sweet  and  fresh  for 
many  days  if  covered  and  stor^  in  your  refrigerator. 


APRICOT-COCONUT  BALLS.  Add  VA  cups 
dried  apricots,  ground,  to  2  cups  shredded  coco¬ 
nut.  Blend  with  basic  fondant.  Shape  into  balls. 
Roll  apricot  balls  in  confectioners’  sugar.  Let 
stand  until  firm. 


STUFFED  DATES.  Spxxin  basic  fondant  into 
pitted  dates.  Plump  into  shape.Top  with  a  lavish 
sprinkling  of  green  sugar  crystals. 
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Candy  Quickees... better  than  you  can  buy! 


Magic  Fudge  Truffles 


Molasses  Taffy 


1  packaflre  (6  oz.)  semi-sweet  chocolate  pieces 
H  cup  PLUS  1  tablespoon  Eagle  Brand 
Sweetened  Condensed  Milk 
Pinch  of  salt  •  ii  teaspoon  Tanilla  extract 
3  tablespoons  ground  nut  meats 

Heat  chocolate  in  top  of  double  boiler  over  rapidly 
boiling  water,  stirring  a  few  times  until  melted.  Re¬ 
move  from  heat.  Add  E^gle  Brand  Sweetened  Con¬ 
densed  Milk,  salt,  flavoring  and  nut  meats.  Stir  only 
till  smooth.  Turn  into  pan  lined  with  waxed  paper 
and  press  into  block  1 '  high. 

Chill  in  refrigerator  until  firm — about  2  hours.  Turn 
out  of  pan;  remove  wax  paper;  cut  into  serving 
pieces.  Store  in  airtight  canister. 


1  can  Eagle  Brand  Sweetened  Condensed  Milk 
^  cup  molasses  •  teaspoon  salt 

Mix  Eagle  Brand,  molasses  and  salt  in  heavy,  shal¬ 
low  saucepan.  Cook  over  medium  heat,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly,  to  236®  F,  or  until  a  little  dropped  in  cold 
water  forms  a  hard  ball  (about  30  minutes). 

Pour  into  8'  x  8'  x  2'  buttered  pan  or  platter.  Let 
stand  until  cool  enough  to  handle.  With  buttered 
fingers,  pull  until  firm.  Stretch  into  long  rope.  Cut 
into  1 '  long  pieces  with  scissors.  (Makes  about  lb.) 


How  to  Gift-Wrap  “Made  by  Me”  Gifts 


Use  jars.  Paste  a  pretty  decal  on  the  lid,  or 
enamel  a  design  on  it.  Paste  berries,  holly, 
or  artificial  flowers  on  top. 

Use  imagination.  Cut  a  musical  note  out  of 
colored  paper.  Or  pop  on  one  of  your  pret¬ 
tiest  Christmas  angels  (they’ll  think  of  you 
when  they  see  it).  Or  tie  on  Christmas 
bells.  You  take  it  from  here  .  .  . 


Start  with  any  empty  box  the  size  you 
want.  Cut  waxed  paper  to  line  it  neatly. 
Use  doilies  ...  or  pretty  paper  napkins, 
or  silvery  foil  to  form  a  nest  for  packing. 
After  p>acking,  fold  top  edges  of  gay  lining 
over  ...  to  make  your  gift  look  festive. 
Cut  designs  from  wrapping  paper  or  pic¬ 
tures  out  of  magazine  to  paste  on  box-top. 


9V2-minute  “magic”  Fruitcake 

Fruitiest,  fcLstest,  fanciest  fruitcake...  to  eat  and  be  merry! 


Here  are  the  ingredients 


Combine  Mince  Meat,  chopped  nuts,  chopped  candied 
fruit,  Eagle  Brand  Sweetened  Condensed  Milk  and  egg. 
Stir  in  flour  and  baking  soda  until  just  blended.  I>o  not 
beat.  (The  9-oz.  package  of  Borden’s  None  Such  Mince 
Meat  may  be  substituted  for  the  ready-to-use.  Follow 
recipe  in  package.) 


1  cup  Borden’s  Instant  None  Such  Mince  Meat 
1  cup  walnut  meats,  coarsely  chopped 
1  cup  (8  oz.)  mixed  candied  fruit,  coarsely  chopped 
1  can  Eagle  Brand  Sweetened  Condensed  Milk 
1  egg,  beaten  •  %  cup  of  flour 
teaspoon' baking  soda 


Notice  to  all  students 

The  recipes  in  this  folder  can  all  be  made 
with  any  of  the  following  brands  of  sweetened 
condensed  milk: 


Dime  Brand 
Challenge  Brand 
Standard  Brand 


Eagle  Brand 
Magmolia  Brand 
Star  Brand 


This  recipe  leaflet 
prepared  by: 

The  Education  Department  of 
The  Borden  Company. 

350  Madison  Avenue. 

New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


Pour  mixture  into  a9'x4'x3‘'  loaf  pan,  which  has  been 
greased,  lined  with  wax  paper  and  greased  again.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  (350°?.)  1  hour  and  30  minutes,  until 
center  springs  back  when  lightly  touched  with  finger— 
and  top  is  golden  brown.  If  glass  baking  dish  is  used, 
reduce  heat  to  325®F. 


Pretty  IN  a  Picture 


WHETHER  you’re  having  a  portrait  taken  as  a 
Christmas  gift  for  someone  special,  or  will  soon 
be  a  victim  of  mass-production  photography  for  the 
school  yearbook,  here  are  a  few  “modeling”  tips: 

Do  select  what  you  wear  for  its  neckline.  A  plain  white 
or  pastel  blouse  with  a  convertible  collar  is  a  good 
choice,  as  is  a  collarless  neckline  with  a  strand  of 
pearls.  Remember:  the  simpler  the  better. 

Don’t  wear  scarfs,  stoles,  bulky  collars,  prints,  pat¬ 
terns,  dark  colors,  fancy  jewelry,  angora  or  fur. 

Do  wear  base  and  powder  in  your  natural  skin  color, 
a  medium-tone  lipstick,  and  brush  brows  and  lashes 
with  petroleum  jelly  for  a  dewy-eyed  look. 

Don’t  pile  on  the  war  paint,  and  especially  eye  make¬ 
up,  which  will  give  your  photo  a  “hard”  look.  Don’t 
rely  completely  on  the  “natural  look,”  either.  A  little 
make-up,  carefully  applied,  will  camouflage  flaws  with¬ 
out  changing  your  expression. 

Do  wash  and  set  your  hair  in  its  usual  style  a  couple 
of  days  in  advance  of  the  photography  session. 

Don’t  try  a  new  hair  style  just  for  the  picture,  and 
avoid  that  “just  from  the  hairdresser”  look.  Steer  dear 
of  hair  clips,  barrettes,  bows,  and  bands. 

Do  wear  glasses,  if  you  usually  do. 

Don’t  wear  glasses  just  to  give  you  a  “studious”  look. 
Do  sit  up  tall,  body  straight  to  the  camera,  head 
turned  a  bit  to  one  side.  Keep  your  face  in  repose, 
lips  barely  parted,  eyes  at  lens  level  away  from  the 
camera,  until  just  before  the  photographer  snaps  the 
picture,  L<x)k  toward  (not  into)  the  camera— and  smile! 
Don’t  look  up  (sanctimonious)  or  down  (hang  dog), 
or  sidew'ays  (shifty-eyed).  Also  avoid  a  toothy  smile 
(mouth  open  too  wide)  and  a  Cheshire  Cat  grin  (lips 
closed  tightly). 


Pretty  AS  a  Picture 


Although  there’s  no  single  cure-all  for  achieving 
a  complexion  that’s  “pretty  as  a  picture,”  that 
cake  of  soap  in  your  bathroom— which  is  offered  by 
many  names,  in  every  color  of  the  rainbow',  in  a 
variety  of  shapes,  sizes  and  fragrances,  in  a  multitude 
of  fonnulas,  and  for  as  many  different  prices— is  your 
most  important  skin  care  aid. 

The  next  time  you  shop  for  a  cake  of  soap  (you  do 
keep  one  near  every  faucet,  don’t  you?),  check  these 
descriptive  terms  to  learn  what  you’re  buying: 

Beauty  Bar  (also  Toilet  Bar,  Bath  Bar)— Usually  a 
synthetic  detergent  formulated  for  skin  cleansing  by 
the  addition  of  lubricants.  Synthetic  detergents  resist 
combining  with  minerals  in  water,  so  eliminate  tub 
“scum.”  However,  their  fine  suds  tend  to  cling  to  the 
skin,  and  extra  care  in  rinsing  is  advised. 

Castfle— Originally,  soap  made  from  olive  oil.  Now, 
however,  any  mild  soap  made  with  vegetable  oils. 

Deodorant— Soap  or  synthetic  detergent  containing 
a  special  ingredient  (like  hexachlorophene)  '■  hich  dis¬ 
courages  growth  of  bacteria,  the  cause  of  odor. 

Hard-Milled  (also  French-Milled)  —  Maiuuacturing 
process  that  removes  excess  air,  making  bar  smoother, 
more  compact,  longer  lasting.  Elxcept  for  floating  soaps, 
most  bars  are  processed  in  this  manner. 

Hard-Water  (also  All-Water,  Cold-Water)— Soap 
with  special  oils,  or  synthetic  detergent,  which  resi.sts 
combining  with  minerals  in  hard  water.  Lathers  well. 

Medicated— Bar  with  the  same  bacteria-destroying 
ingredients  found  in  deodorant  bars.  Helpful  in  re¬ 
tarding  spread  of  infection.  .May  also  contain  such 
substanc'es  as  tar  or  sulphur  to  dry  up  excessive  oiliness 
or  flake  off  dead  skin. 

Super-Fatted— Soap  to  which  lanolin,  cold  cream, 
or  other  extra  fat  or  oil  is  added  as  aid  to  dry  skin. 
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KING  account  is  .teriotis  business, 
k  is  a  signed  statement  bora  yt>u  to  the 
bank  authorizing  payment  of  money  from  your  il- 
count. 

Checking  accounts  are  also  big  business. 

This  year  more  than  12  billion  checks  will  Ik 
written— for  a  total  value  of  about  $2.3  trillsii— 70 
times  all  the  coin  and  currency  in  circulation* 

Here's  a  cheds^  list  of  ways  you  can  handtt*  ^  our 
owm  checking  account  better: 
t^Do  not  draw  on  uncoUectod  checks.  If  sonu-unc 
gives  you  a  check  and  you  deposit  it  to  your  acc  *, 
you  cannot  draw  on  it  until  the  bank  has  c- K  led 
that  money  from  the  bank  on  which  the  check  is 
drawn.  This  may  take  from  one  to  three  days.  It  luu 
are  in  doubt  as  to  the  length  of  time,  a  bank  official 
can  tell  you  when  a  check  will  “clear." 

•^Endorse  checks  carefully.  If  you  are  depositing  a 
check  to  your  account,  do  not  endorse  it  until  yOB 
are  in  the  bank.  If  you’re  mailing  a  check  for  deposit 
to  your  account,  be  sure  to  write  “For  depositj|?nl>'” 
before  endorsing  it.  A  check  endorsed  with|^  re¬ 
striction  is  Uce  cash. 

Always  fill  out  a  check  in  ink.  Or  use  a  typewriter. 
Even  though  it’s  legal  to  use  pea^  pencilled  figures 
can  be  easily  erased  and  altered. 

K^FiU  in  the  stub  before  you  make  out  a  dwek.  OdlMr- 
wise  you  may  forget  to  deduct  the  a^^jjg  oi  the 
check  from  your  balance,  thus  aveidr|$i|w|H|i|Mnoim 
and  be  subfect  to  a  ine. 
s^Number  your  tdtecks  ami  stubs  ahead. 


r  on  N(  ^ 

get  your  allow«jnii^  Noveml^ 

N'fw  embarrassment  if  chedk  -  shou 

i  ouk  before  dw  Sdi.  The  bank  wi 
.tamped  "postdated. 

^if  yoit  spoil  a  check,  tear  o§  the  sig 
Itoy  checks,  you  can  return  the  spo 
the  ba^  for  a  new  one.  In  the  meat 
tan  cash  it. 

Write  clearly.  If  there  is  a  dUsmepanCy  between 
figures  and  wrUing  in  the  body  of  a  chedc,  the  writ¬ 
ing  is  controlling.  For  example,  if  you  write  the 
figure  *$1.50"  and  spell  out  “Two  and  50/100.”  the 
latter  may  be  paid.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  {^rase 
“pay  on  the  Une.”  Or,  your  check  may  be  returned. 
i^Stgs  checks  correctly.  When,  you  open  an  account, 
yos  dpt  0  sbpd*b»e  card,  and  die  way  you  tint 
card  it- the  way  you  ere  expected  to  dgn  a9  cheeks. 
If  y«t|v.jdbmed  tbit  “Mary  JaneJ.«wu^..|md  sign 


Imped  *1 


thui  th*  pmH  (k  Maf^jHqr)  to 
made  out  dNid 
is  >  our.  proof 
make, out  a 
“cadi^:'  udett: 


h  eemmt 


the  iMiip  Bm^  lidura  the 


‘CiitaiSied  fej 
aming  cuumt,  oitt, 
lutd  fsS  faito  die 


^iier  Bu.viiiaas/j 


Getting  Your  Money^s  Worth 


^T^HIS  quiz,  to  test  your  buymanship  abilities,  is 
based  on  information  contained  in  the  articles  on 
the  three  preceding  pages.  After  you’ve  taken  the 
quiz,  turn  to  page  74  to  check  your  answers.  If  you 
score  100-90,  you  can  mark  yourself  Excellent;  85-75 
is  Good;  70-60  is  Fair;  60  or  below— Poor,  and  you’d 
better  go  bade  and  read  some  more! 


I.  Soaps  and  Synthotlc  Detergents 

Match  the  words  at  the  right  to  the  definitions  at 

the  left  by  putting  the  correct  number  next  to  each 

definition.  Allow  5  points  for  each  correct  answer. 

_ a.  process  that  makes  soap 

or  detergent  bar  smooth-  1.  super-fatted  soap 
er,  longer-lasting. 

_ b.  soap  to  which  lanolin, 

cold  o-eam  or  other  extra  2.  castile  soap 
fat  or  ofl  has  been  added. 

_ c.  bar  f^ontaining  bacteria- 

destroying  ingredients 
and/or  tar  or  sulphur  or 
similar  substances. 

_ d.  bar  containing  ingredi¬ 
ents  that  discourage  4.  medicated  bar 

growth  of  bacteria. 

_ e.  any  mild  soap  made 

with  vegetable  oils.  5.  hard-milled 


3.  Even  if  you  always  wear  glasses,  it’s  best  to 

remove  them  for  a  photograph  because  they  will 
reflect  light.  T  F 

4.  Looking  straight  into  the  lens  of  the  camera  and 

slightly  up  gives  you  a  “sincere”  look.  T  F 

5.  When  you  have  your  picture  taken  is  one  time 

you  can  afford  to  be  a  bit  dramatic  in  applying  make¬ 
up  and  especially  eye  make-up.  T  F 


3.  deodorant  bar 


IV.  Chocking  Accounts 

Put  an  X  next  to  the  reasons  why  the  bank  might 
return  a  check  to  you  and  charge  your  account  for 
their  trouble.  Put  a  next  to  the  practices  that,  al¬ 
though  legal,  should  never  be  followed.  Allow  5  points 
for  each  correct  answer. 


II.  Convenionce  vs.  "Homemado"  Foods 

Name  five  factors  that  might  be  considered  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  decision  between  using  an  angel  food  cake  mix 
or  baking  an  angel  food  cake  from  a  family  recipe. 
Score  5  points  for  each  one  that  you  can  name. 


,1.  Check  is  unnumbered. 


Figures  on  check  read  “$1.29,”  whereas  body 
of  check  spells  out  “One  and  39/100  dollars.” 


.3.  Check  is  dated  November  8,  and  bank  re¬ 
ceives  it  November  1. 


.4.  Check  is  written  in  pencil. 


.5.  Check  is  made  out  for  $2.50,  and  balance  in 
bank  before  check  is  cashed  is  $2.25. 
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COOKING  AS  AN  ART:  ONE  IN  A  SERIES  BY  BETTY  CROCKER 


“When  you  were  a 
youngster,  didn’t  you  &  ^ 

relish  those  secret  T  I  jV 

visits  to  the  cooky  jar?  v  ,4 

Naturally,  you  counted  on  \  7 
Mother  to  keep  it  filled  ^ 

with  delicious  morsels 
.  .  .  crisp  and  crunchy 
or  soft  and  chewy  .  .  .  plain  or  filled  .  . 
buttery,  chocolatey  or  fruity. 

Now  it’s  your  turn  to  learn  how 

to  keep  the  cooky  jar  filled!  The  next 

seven  pages  will  show  you  how 

easy  it  really  is.  But  don’t  be  surprised 

when  you’re  asked  to  bake 

often,  once  the  family  discovers  what 

tempting  cookies  you  bake!’’ 


"Clip  and  save  this  8-page  section.  It’s  one 
in  a  series  which,  when  collected,  can  become  a 
'Co-ed'  Cook  Book  of  your  own.” 
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America:  From  this  rich  heritage,  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  our  own  typical  specialties  of  today: 


What  is  a  Cooky? 


The  word,  cooky,  comes  from  the  Dutch  word, 
“Koekje,”  a  diminutive  of  “Koek,”  meaning 
cake.  And  that’s  just  what  the  first  cookies  ac¬ 
tually  were— small  portions  of  cake  batter  used 
to  test  oven  heat  before  the  cake  itself  went  in 
to  bake. 

Today,  baking  cookies  is  an  art  in  itself.  The 
variety  is  almost  endless,  because  the  possibilities 
are  so  great.  Once  you  learn  the  basic  methods, 
you’ll  be  tempted  to  invent  your  own  variations. 
And  there  are  so  many  wonderful  ways  to  enjoy 
them:  as  a  light  between-meal  snack,  to  tuck  in 
lunch  boxes  or  picnic  hampers,  to  provide  a 
happy  ending  to  almost  any  kind  of  meal,  or  as 
the  elegant  main  treat  and  conversation  piece 
of  a  special  party. 


Ever-popular  brownies 


Refrigerator  cookies, 
sliced  paper-thin 


Favorite  chocolate  chip  and 
nut  drop  cookies 


What  kinds  of  cooky  doughs  are  there? 


1.  SoH  Dough,  from  which  you  can  make: 


Where  do  cookies  come  from? 

The  favorite  kinds  of  cookies  we  all  enjoy  so 
much  today  originally  came  to  America  from 
all  parts  of  the  world: 


Bar  Cookies 


Drop  Cookies 


2.  Stiff  Dough,  from  which  you  can  make: 
Refrigerator  Cookies 


Rolled  Cookies 


England:  Little  currant  cookies, 
scones  and  shortbread  so  popular 
with  tea. 


Pressed  Cookies 


Molded  Cookies 


All  cookies  have  much  the  same  basic  ingredients, 
but  the  proportions  used,  the  methods  of  mixing 
and  the  additioivs  result  in  different  types  of  cookies. 
Softer,  more  cake-like  cookies  have  a  higher  propor¬ 
tion  of  liquid  (including  eggs)  and  flour,  while  the 
crispy,  thinner  cookies  have  a  higher  proportion  of 
sugar  and  shortening. 


Scandinavian  Countries:  Rich,  but¬ 
tery  cookies,  such  as  spritz  wreaths,  j| 
almond  crescents  and  butter  cookies, 


Austria:  Gay  chocolate  cookies,  split 
and  filled  with  jam. 


Cookies  have  these  qualities 

Tenderness . 

Rich  flavor . 

Structure . 


Because  of: 
Shortening  and  sugar 
Shortening  and  sugar 
Flour  and  eggs 


France:  Elegant  chocolate  peaks 
and  petits  fours. 
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The 


Add  to  your  Cooky  I.  Q. 


Before  You  Start 


1 .  Avoid  overbaking.  Always  test 
cookies  for  doneness.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  in  the  seconds  between 
the  time  cookies  are  removed 
from  the  oven  and  taken  from 
the  baking  sheet,  they  continue 
to  bake! 


Read  through  the  recipe 


Heat  oven 


Assemble  your  ingredients 


2.  Guard  against  using  too  much 
flour,  either  when  making  or 
rolling  the  dough,  since  exces¬ 
sive  floiur  makes  cookies  dry 
and  tough. 


Collect  your  utensils 


Measure  your  ingredients 


3.  Use  a  pastry  cloth  and  stock¬ 
inet-covered  rolling  pin  to  make 
rolling  easy  and  to  guard  against 
dough  sticking. 


IMPORTANT  NEWSI  Over  the  years,  milling  proc¬ 
esses  have  been  improved  to  bring  you  flour  of  greater 
quality,  uniformity  and  tolerance.  Now  with  flour,  such 
as  Gold  Medal  you  may  do  away  with  sifting  and  get 
the  same  excellent  results  with  all  your  bakings.  No  need 
to  alter  the  amount  of  flour  in  Betty  Crocker  recipes  if 
you  measure  it  as  described  below.  You  may  sift  if  you 
wish,  but  it  is  no  longer  necessary. 


4.  Always  remove  cookies  from 
the  baking  sheet  with  a  wide 
spatula  onto  cooling  racks  .  .  . 
and  do  so  immediately  after 
taking  from  the  oven. 


5.  Baking  soda,  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  many  cooky  recipes, 
aids  in  the  browning  of  cookies. 


Dip  nested  measuring  cups  Level  off  with  spatula  or 
into  flour  sack  or  canister,  straight-edged  knife.  When 
(Do  not  tap  cup  or  pack  recipe  calls  for  flour  to  be 
more  flour  into  cup  before  sift^  with  other  dry  ingre- 
leveling  off'.)  dients,  just  stir  to  blend. 

When  You  Bake... 


6.  Cooky  dough  will  melt  and 
spread  on  a  hot  baking  sheet, 
so  have  a  second  cool  sheet  for 
second  batch. 


Cookies  like  a  bright,  shiny 
baking  sheet  for  a  delicately- 
browned  crust. 

Choose  from  three  standard 
size  baking  sheets: 

14  X  10' 

15V$  X  12' 

17  X  14' 


T.  IVs  always  wise  to  bake  a 
test  cooky.  Flour  can  be  added 
if  cooky  spreads. 


8.  Make  each  cooky  the  same 
size  and  thickness  when  shap¬ 
ing  the  dough.  This  assures  uni¬ 
form  baking. 


Be  sure  the  sheet  you  select  is  at  least  2'  narrower 
and  shorter  than  your  oven  so  that  heat  may  cir¬ 
culate  around  it. 
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How  to  bake  Soft  Dough  Cookies 


Drop  cookies  are  just  as  their  name 
implies— the  dough  is  dropped  by  rounded  or 
heaping  teaspoonfuls  onto  the  baking  sheet. 


Here's  a  favorite  kind: 

Chocoiate  Chip  Cookies 

Mix  thoroughly  .  . .  ^  cup  soft  shortening  (part  butter) 
cup  granulated  sugar 
Yi  cup  brown  sugar  (packed) 

1  egg 

Stir  together  ^ 

and  blend  in. , .  *1  cups  Gold  Medal  Flour 
tsp.  soda 
H  fsp-  Balt 

Stir  in . H  cup  cut-up  nuts 

6-oz.  pkg.  semi-sweet  chocolate  pieces 
(about  1  cups) 

♦For  a  softer,  more  rounded  cooky,  use 
1  *4  cups  flour. 

Drop  rounded  teaspoonfuls  about 
2"  apart  on  ungreas^  baking  sheet. 

Bake  until  delicately  browned  .  .  . 
cookies  should  still  be  soft.  Cool 
slightly  before  removing  from  bak¬ 
ing  sheet. 


Ooops!  Watch  that  spread! 

To  prevent  drop  cookies  from  spread¬ 
ing,  chill  dough,  peak  it  up  and  be 
sure  the  oven  temperature  is  correct. 


Special  Touches  for  Drop  Cookies 


TEMPERATURE;  37S° 
(quick  mod.  oven) 

TIME;  Bike  8  to  10  min. 
AMOUNT:  4  to  5  dozen 
2*  cookies 


Frost  drop  cookies  with  a 

quick  confectioners’  sugar  icing  for 

an  easy  extra-special  treat. 


Helps  in  making  Drop  Cookies 

Push  dough  onto  baking  sheet, 
being  careful  to  peak  it  up.  Most 
cooky  recipes  have  enough  shor- 
tening  so  that  an  ungreased  sheet 
is  us^.  However,  if  called  for, 
grease  sheet  very  lightly. 

Test  for  donsnoss:  The  surface 
will  be  delicately  browned  and  the 
imprint  of  a  Anger  will  show  slight- 
ly  when  this  kind  of  cooky  is  given 
"f  the  finger  test. 


For  a  decorative  touch,  try 
pressing  bits  of  candied 
fruit  or  nuts  into  each  mound 
of  dough  before  baking. 


The  easiest  kind  of  all  to  make 
.  .  .  just  spread  dough  in  a  pan,  bake  and  cut! 


Here's  a  favorite  kind:  Brownies 

Melt  together 

over  hot  water.  2  sq.  unsweetened  chocolate  (2  oz.) 
li  cup  shortening 
Beat  in . 1  cup  sugar 

Stir  together  ^ 

and  blend  in. ...  cup  Gold  Medal  Flour 
tsp.  baking  powder 
Vi  tsp.  salt 

Mix  in . '  a  cup  broken  nuts 

Spread  in  well-greased  8'square  pan. 

Bake  until  top  has  dull  crust.  A 
slight  imprint  will  be  left  when  top 
is  touched  lightly  with  finger.  Cool 
slightly  .  .  .  then  cut  into  squares. 


TEMPERATURE;  3S0^ 
(mod.  oven) 

TIME;  Bake  30  to  35  min. 
AMOUNT;  16  2’  squares 


Lightly  dust  cookies  with  confection¬ 
ers’  sugar  before  cutting. 


Helps  in  making  Bar  Cookies 


An  easy  creamy  icing  makes 
them  an  elegant  dessert. 


Spread  dough  evenly  in  a  greased 
pan  and  bake. 


T«st  for  dononoss:  A  slight  im- 

firint  will  remain  when  touched 
ightly  with  finger.  Do  not  over¬ 
bake. 


Immediately  after  removing  from 
oven,  cover  with  chocolate  mint  pat¬ 
ties.  As  they  melt,  swirl  attractively 
with  a  knife. 
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1.  REFRIGERATOR  COOKIES 


Refrigerator  cookies  were 
so  named  because  the  dough  must  be  chilled  in  i 
the  refrigerator  before  baking. 

Here's  a  favorite  kind: 

Butterscotch  Refrigerator  Cookies 

Mix  thoroughly.  .  .1  cup  soft  shortening 
cup  sugar 

cup  brown  sugar  (packed) 

Stir  together  2  eggs 

and  blend  in. . .  .2^4  cups  Gold  Medal  Flour 
yi  tap.  soda 
1  tsp.  salt 

*2  to  3  tsp.  cinnamon 
*Or  use  1  '2  tsp.  vanilla  (add  with  eggs). 

Mix  thoroughly  with  hands.  Press 

and  mold  into  a  long  smooth  roll 

about  2*2*  in  diameter.  Wrap  in  temperature;  400° 

waxed  paper,  and  chill  until  stiff  (mod.  hot  ovin) 

(several  hours  or  overnight).  With  time:  Bike  6  to  8  min. 
a  thin,  sharp  knife,  cut  in  thin  slices  amount:  About  6  doien 
*8  to  1/16'  thick.  Place  slices  a  2V4' cookies 
little  ^art  on  ungreased  baking 
sheet.  Bake  until  lightly  browned. 

Helps  In  making  Refrigerator  Cookies 

MMB  I^ress  and  mold  dough  with  hands 
into  smooth  long  roll;  wrap  in  waxed 
^  paper.  Chill  until  6rm  enough  to 

slice  easily.  Slice  with  thin,  sharp 
knife  to  insure  neat  edges. 

T*st  for  don«n«s*:  The  cookies 
j  will  be  lightly  browned  when 
baked  correctly. 

Wrap  and  return  unused  dough 
to  the  refrigerator  to  keep  it  stiff. 
\  \  ^  This  dough  stores  well  for  a  week 

nrore,  to  be  sliced  and  baked 


Special  Touches  for  Refrigerator  Cookies 

For  variety  in  design,  make  two  rolls  N. 
of  dough  of  contrasting  colors:  one  ^ 
plain  refrigerator,  one  chocolate.  Or  V\  V'V 
make  plain  refrigerator  dough;  divide 

it  in  two  and  tint  half  a  different  color.  — 

Striped  Fancies:  After  chilling,  cut  rolls  / 

in  half  lengthwise.  Press  together  cut  / 

surfaces  of  contrasting  halves.  Wrap 
and  re-chill,  slice  and  bake.  ^ 

PInwhools:  Roll  out  the  2  rolls  of  ^ — 

dough  of  contrasting  colors  to  the  same  y 

size.  Lay  one  roll  on  top  of  the  other;  ^ 

roll  the  double  layer  of  dough  gently 

until  about  H’  thick.  Roll  up  tightly, 

beginning  at  wide  side,  into  a  roll  12’ 

long  and  2’  in  diameter.  Chill,  slice 

and  bake.  / 


Trim  your  cookies  for  a  party  by  coat¬ 
ing  the  roll  of  dough  before  baking 
with  chocolate  shot,  grated  semi-sweet 
chocolate,  chopped  nuts,  flaked  coco¬ 
nut  or  nonpareils. 


Molded  cookies  are  those 

cookies  which  you  form  into  the  desired  shapes 
with  your  hands. 

Here's  a  favorite  kind: 

Peanut  Butter  Cookies 

Mix  thoroughly. . .  y  cup  soft  shortening  (half  butter) 
y>>  cup  peanut  butter 
cup  sugar 

cup  brown  sugar  (packed) 

Stir  together  ^ 

and  blend  in. ...  1  cups  Gold  Medal  Flour 
Vi  tsp.  baking  powder 
y  tsp.  soda 
14  tsp.  salt 

Chill  dough.  Roll  into  balls  size  of 
large  walnuts.  Place  3'  apart  on 
lightly  greased  baking  sheet.  Flatten 
with  fork  dipped  in  flour  .  .  .  criss¬ 
cross.  Bake  until  set  but  not  hard. 


Speoial  Touohes  for  Molded  Cookies 

Some  molded  cookies  must  be 
flattened  before  baking.  If  so: 

Flatten  ball  of  dough  with  bottom  - 

of  glass  dipped  in  sugar. 

In  crisscross  pattern, 

flatten  dough  with  fork.  ..  VN.  — 

A  hollow  can  be  pressed  into  the 
top  of  each  ball  of  dough  with  thumb 
or  spoon.  Fill  with  jelly  or  your 
favorite  filling. 

For  a  special  festive  look,  dip  K  ^ 

unbaked  balls  of  dough  in  ... 

granulated  sugar  or  roll  baked  balls 
in  confectioners’  sugar.  \ 


TEMPERATURE:  37S° 
(quick  mod.  oven) 

TIME:  Bake  10  to  12  min. 
AMOUNT:  About  3  dozen 
2V4*  cookies 


Helps  in  making  Molded  Cookies 

With  hands,  roll  the  prepared 
dough  into  balls  the  size  of  large 
walnuts.  Place  3*  apart  on  lightly 
greased  baking  sheet. 

Test  for  dononoMs:  Bake  until 
yP|  lightly  browned  and  set,  but  slight 

imprint  still  remains  when  touched 
with  finger. 
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More  Stiff  Dough  Cookies 


Helps  in  making  Rolled  Cookies 

Rolled  cooky  dough  should  be  I  |l  tL 

chilled  slightly  before  rolling.  I 

Then  less  flour  will  be  needed 

for  rolling  out,  guarding 

against  a  dry,  tough  cooky.  I  |j^ 

Roll  lightly  a  small  amount  . 

of  dough  at  a  time,  from 

center  to  edge,  keeping  the 

rest  chilled.  Cut  as  many  ^ 

cookies  from  each  rolling  as  V 

possible.  Dip  cooky  cutter  in  v"'*- 

flour,  shake  and  cut. 

Test  for  doneness:  Bake 
cookies  until  delicately  golden. 

Do  not  overbake  .  .  .  seconds 
make  a  difference! 


As  the  name  tells  you,  this  kind  of  cooky  dough 
must  be  rolled  out  on  a  board  and  cut  into  any  shape 
you  choose  with  a  lightly-floured  cooky  cutter. 


Special  Touches  with  Rolled  Cookies 

Rolled  cookies  can  be  made  extra 

special  by  topping  with  sugar,  y' 

colored  sugar  bits  or  creamy  frosting. 

Pattern  Cookies:  Use  cooky  cutters  or  ^ 

make  your  own  patterns  to  shape 

cookies  to  suit  the  occasion.  Cut  a 

pattern  from  heavy  cardboard; 
grease.  Lay  pattern,  greased  side  / 

down,  on  dough  and  cut  around  it  f  i 

with  sharp  knife  dipped  in  flour.  ^  ^ 

Paintbrush  Cookies:  Divide  1  egg  y 

yolk  (to  which  has  been  added  *4 

tsp.  water)  into  several  small  custard 

cups.  Add  a  different  food  coloring  <r~ 

to  each  cup  to  make  bright  colors. 

Paint  designs  on- cookies  with 
small  paintbrushes. 


Here'S  a  favorite  kind:  Sugar  Cookies 

Mix  thoroughly  .  .  ■  K  cup  soft  shortening  (part  butter) 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs 

Yi  tsp.  flavoring  (vanilla  or  lemon  or  a 
Stir  together  combination  of  the  two) 

and  blend  in. ...  2  cups  Gold  Medal  Flour 
1  tsp.  baking  powder 
1  tsp.  salt 


Chill  at  least  1  hour.  Roll  out 
thick.  Cut  into  desired  shapes.  Place 
on  ungreased  baking  sheet.  Sprinkle 
with  sugar,  if  desired.  Bake  until 
delicately  golden. 


TEMPERATURE;  400°  (mod. 
hot  oven) 

TIME;  Bake  6  to  8  min. 
AMOUNT:  About  4  dozen 
3'  cookies 


Helps  in  making  Pressed  Cookies 


This  kind  of  dough  must  be 
kept  pliable  to  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  cooky  shapes.  If  dough  be¬ 
comes  soft,  chill  slightly.  Force 
through  cooky  press,  following 
manufacturer’s  directions. 


T*st  for  dononoss:  Bake  until 
cookies  are  set  and  edges  appear 
very  delicately  browned. 


Pressed  cookies  are  those  formed  with  a  cooky  press. 

Here’S  a  favorite  kind:  Spritz 

Mix  thoroughly.  .  .1  cup  soft  butter 
yi  cup  sugar 
3  egg  yolks 

1  tsp.  flavoring  (almond  or  vanilla)  or 
Work  in  with  ^  almonds 

the  hands . cups  Gold  Medal  Flour 


These  dainty,  fragile  cookies  become 
even  more  special  by  tinting  dough 
with  a  few  drops  of  food  coloring. 


Tiny  bits  of  fruit  pressed  lightly 
into  each  cooky  make  a  gay, 
colorful  variation. 


Force  the  dough  through  cooky 
press  onto  ungreased  baking  sheet 
in  letter  S’s,  rosettes,  fluted  bars  or 
other  desired  shapes.  Bake  until  set 
.  .  .  but  not  brown. 


TEMPERATURE;  400°  (mod. 
hot  ovtn) 

TIME;  Bakt  7  to  10  min. 
AMOUNT:  About  6  dozen 
cookies 
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How  to  make  Cookies  From  a  Mix 


How  To  Store 
Your  Cookies 

Once  you’ve  baked  your  cookies, 
you  must  store  them  properly  to  be 
sure  they’ll  taste  fresh  and  delicious 
as  long  as  they  last! 


These  days  at  cooky-baking  time,  it’s  so  easy  to  create  cookies  .  .  .  ir 
many  kinds  and  shapes  . . .  with  a  modern  mix!  Try  some  of  those  below 
directions  for  many  of  them  are  right  on  the  mix  package. 


Chocolate  Fudge  Brownie  Mix 

Either  fudgy  or  cake-like  brownies  can  ' 
be  made  with  this  mix.  Just  follow  ( 
simple  package  directions  for  adding  V  ^ 
egg  and  water.  Bake  in  350°  oven  in 
9'  greased  square  pan.  This  makes  3 
dozen  1 squares. 


In  general,  place  cooled  crisp,  thin 
cookies  in  a  can  with  a  loose  cover. 


Try  these  Brownie  Mix  variations! 


Soft  cookies  keep  best  in  an  air¬ 
tight  container,  such  as  a  covered 
earthen  jar  or  a  can  with  a  tight 
cover.  .  _ 


Brownies  d  la  mode 
Top  with  ice  cream 
and  chocolate  sauce. 


*Chocolate  Drop 
Cookies 


*Chocolate  Refrigerator 
Cookies 


Date  Bar  Mix 

Enjoy  a  real  old-fashioned  favorite 
with  this  mix.  Following  easy  package 
directions — pat  half  crumbly  mixture 
into  ungreased  8'  square  pan.  Pour 
and  spread  date  filling  over  top. 
Sprinkle  remaining  crumbly  mixture 
over  date  filling.  Bake  at  375°.  Cut 
into  18  bars. 


Slices  of  apple  or  orange  in  the 
cooky  jar  help  mellow  and  moisten 
cookies.  Remove  fruit  in  a  day  or 
two.  Keep  cookies  covered  tightly. 


In  damp  weather,  freshen  cookies 
by  heating  them  briefly  in  the  oven. 

How  To  Freeze 
Your  Cookies 

Cookies  can  be  frozen  either  baked 
or  unbaked.  Baked  cookies  can  be 
stored  in  the  freezer  up  to  1 2  months; 
frozen  dough  stays  fresh  up  to  6 
months. 


Try  these  Date  Bar  Mix  variations! 


*Date  Filled  Cookies 


*Date  Crumble  Dessert 


Coconut  Macaroon  Mix 

Chewy,  moist  macaroons  in  15  minutes 
from  package  to  plate!  Just  add  hot  ( 
water,  mix  and  drop  onto  special  no-  ' 
stick  baking  paper  which  is  included 
inside  the  package.  Bake  your  2  dozen 
macaroons  at  350°.  I 


Baked  cookies:  Sturdy  cookies  can 
be  placed  in  plastic  bags,  foil  or 
plastic  film,  but  thin,  fragile  cookies 
need  to  be  placed  in  freezer  con¬ 
tainers  to  prevent  breakage.  When 
ready  to  use,  leave  in  covered  con¬ 
tainer  until  completely  thawed  to 
keep  out  excess  moisture. 


Try  these  Macaroon  Mix  variations! 


*  Macaroon  Snappers  *  Macaroon  Lollipops  Pastel  Macaroons 

Tint  dough  with  a  few 
drops  of  food  coloring. 

*Wrlt*  Betty  Crocker,  General  Mills,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  for  your  directions 
for  these  mix  variations,  plus  others. 


Unbaked  cookies:  Seal  dough  in 
freezer  containers,  or  shape  as 
directed  in  recipe,  quick-freeze  one 
hour  on  baking  sheet,  then  seal  in 
freezer  containers. 
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Your  Betty  Crocker  Score  Card  For  Cookies 


Score  each  cooky  PERFECT  (16)  if  it  has  all  the  qualities  listed  under 
each  classification.  If  less  than  perfect,  check  accordingly. 


App«aranc«:  A  fairly  uniform 
mound  shape 

Color :  A  delicately  browned  exterior 

Toxturo:  An  interesting  or  novelty 
texture 

Flavor:  Good  flavor 


Appoaranoo:  Retains  shape  of 
cutter 

Color:  Lightly  browned  surface 
Toxturo:  Crisp  thin  cooky  or  soft 
thick  cooky  (depending  on  variety) 

Flavor:  Rich,  delicate  flavor 


Perfect  4  □  Good  3  □  Fair  2  □  Poor  1  □  SCORE _ 

Poor  Characteristics:  Haro's  Why: 

Irregular  size  and  shape  Improper  dropping  of  dough 
Dark,  crusty  edges  Overbaking;  baking  sheet  too 
large  for  oven 

Too  dry,  hard  Overbaking 
Doughy  Underbaking 

Excessive  spreading  Dough  too  warm;  dropping  on 
hot  baking  sheet;  incorrect 
oven  temperature;  not  peaked 
when  dropped 


Perfect  4  □  Good  3  □  Fair  2  □  Poor  1  □  SCORE _ 

Poor  Characteristics:  Haro’s  Why: 

Tough  Excessive  rerolling 

Loose  flour  visible  on  top  Using  too  much  flour  when  roll¬ 
ing  dough 

Dryness  Rolling  in  too  much  flour  or 
rerolling 


Appaaranca:  A  uniform  well-cut 
shape 

Taxtura:  A  rich,  moist  eating 
quality 

Tandarnass:  A  thin  delicate  crust 
Flavor:  An  appealing  flavor 


Appaaranca:  Uniform,  well-shaped 
Color:  Delicately  browned 
Taxtura:  Crisp  and  tender 
Flavor:  Pleasing,  well  blended 


Perfect  4  □  Good  3  □  Fair  2  □  Poor  1  □  SCORE. 
Poor  Characteristics:  Here’s  Why: 

Misshaped  cooky  Poor  molding 

Too  brown  Overbaking 

Crumbly  Insuflicient  shaping 


Perfect  4  □  Good  3  □  Fair  2  □  Poor  1  □  SCORE- 
Poor  Characteristics:  Here’s  Why: 

Dry,  crumbly  Overbaking 

Hard,  crusty  top  Overmixing 

Crumbles  when  cut  Cutting  bars  while  too  warm 


Appaaranca:  Well  shaped  and  well- 
deflned  pattern  of  cooky.  Interesting 
assortment  of  sizes  and  shapes 
Color:  Delicately  browned  edges 
Taxtura:  Very  tender  and  crisp 
Flavor:  Rich  and  buttery  flavor 


Appaaranca:  Uniform,  thin  slices 
Color:  Lightly  browned  surface 
Taxtura:  Crisp  and  crunchy  texture 
Flavor:  Rich  and  flavorful 


Perfect  4  □  Good  3  □  Fair  2  □  Poor  1  □  SCORE _  Perfect  4  □  Good  3  □  Fair  2  □  Poor  1  □  SCORE — 

Poor  Characteristics:  Here’s  Why:  Poor  Characteristics:  Here’s  Why: 

Irregular  shape  Improper  molding  of  dough  Misshaped  Improper  use  of  cooky  press; 

roll;  dough  not  chilled  enough  dough  in  press  either  too  cold 

when  sliced;  thin,  sharp  knife  or  too  warm;  placing  dough  on 

not  used  for  slicing  hot  baking  sheet;  too  low  an 

Too  brown  Overbaking  oven  temperature 

Soft  Cut  too  thick  Overbrowned  spots  Overbaking 
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Thanks  for  the  Memory 


By  GAY  HEAD 

...  so  the  old  song  goes.  Will  you  be  able  to  echo 
that  sentiment  about  your  Thanksgiving  Day  with 
your  family?  Will  it  be  a  day  of  contentment  and 
good  feeling,  or  will  family  bickering  and  misunder¬ 
standing  mar  the  memory  for  you?  Start  now  to  in¬ 
sure  pleasantness  in  your  family  affairs  so  that 
Thanksgiving  Day  can  end,  as  the  song  does,  with 
a  “thank  you  so  much”  from  you  to  your  family. 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

My  grandmother  lives  with  us  and  interferes  in  every¬ 
thing  I  do!  My  mother  gives  me  permission  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  things  and  then  my  grandmother  objects,  satjing 
I'm  too  young.  How  can  I  stop  her  from  meddling? 

Janice 

Your  grandmother  most  likely  interferes  with  your 
life  because  she  wants  and  needs  to  feel  a  part  of  it. 

It  wasn’t  so  long  ago,  you  know,  when  she  played  the 
most  vital  part  in  the  lives  of  her  own  family  and  in  the 
management  of  her  own  home.  Now  she  is  no  longer 
turned  to  for  guidance,  comfort,  and  advice;  yet  she  still 
feels  compelled  to  give  them,  as  she  did  when  mistress 
of  her  own  home.  .\nd  she  understandably  retains  many 
of  the  attitudes  and  ideas  she  held  then.  It  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  her  to  understand  that  times  have  changed 
and  so  she  naturally  clings  to  those  customs  and  ideas 
which  she  associates  with  a  more  fulfilling  period  of  her 
life.  If  you  give  her  your  affection,  consideration,  and 
interest;  if  you  make  her  feel  like  a  needed  and  impor¬ 
tant  member  of  the  family;  if  you  make  her  present 
existence  a  pleasant  one,  no  doubt  she’ll  become  more 
happily  responsive  to  the  ideas  of  the  present.  Talk  to 
her  about  your  teachers,  school  courses,  and  extracur¬ 
ricular  activities;  about  your  friends,  your  dates,  your 
hobbies;  about  your  goals  and  hope;s.  Introduce  her  to 
your  friends  and  ask  them  to  chat  with  her  for  a  few 
moments.  Request  that  she  bake  one  of  her  favorite 
recipes  for  dinner  or  for  a  party  you’re  giving.  Ask  her 
for  information  about  things  she  knows  well— sewing, 
baking,  canning,  the  suffragette  movement,  or  Italy  in 
the  20’s!  In  other  words,  pay  attention  to  her.  She’ll  not 
only  be  gratified  by  your  interest,  but  she’ll  be  learning 
about  the  world  of  today,  knowledge  which  will  make 
her  adjustment  to  it  much  more  successful. 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

My  mother  is  always  criticizing  me,  no  matter  how 
hard  I  try.  I  know  she  really  loves  me,  but  why  is  she 
always  picking  on  me? 

Marian 

You  answered  your  own  question,  Marian,  when  you 
said  that  you  know  your  mother  really  loves  you.  Mothers 
share  the  strange  characteristic  of  thinking  that  their 


children  are  the  most  wonderful,  most  beautiful,  most 
intelligent  in  the  world,  and  it’s  often  hard  for  them  to 
accept  the  fact  that  their  offspring  can’t  do  everything 
well.  Often,  too,  mothers  want  their  children  to  be  and 
do  things  they  were  unable  to  be  and  experience  when 
they  were  young.  Perhaps  your  mother  never  went  to 
college  and  has  always  regretted  it.  Maybe  she  keeps 
harping  at  you  to  get  better  marks  because  she  wants 
you  to  go  to  college  to  reap  the  rewards  and  benefits  of 
a  higher  education  which  passed  her  by.  Maybe  she 
keeps  reminding  you  about  your  chores  because  she 
wants  to  be  certain  her  daughter  doesn’t  lapse  into  habits 
of  laziness  or  sloppiness,  two  traits  that  are  great  ene¬ 
mies  of  personal  happiness.  Maybe  she  criticizes  your 
grooming  because  she  knows  how  important  a  neat  and 
clean  appearance  can  be  in  winning  friends,  respect,  or 
a  job. 

Understanding  why  your  mother  holds  such  high 
standards  for  you  makes  it  easier  to  talk  to  her  about 
your  behavior.  You  might  explain  calmly  and  reason¬ 
ably  that  you  are  doing  the  best  you  can  and  that  the 
pressure  she’s  exerting  on  you  may  be  hindering  rather 
than  helping  you  to  do  your  best.  Reassure  her  about 
your  goals;  make  her  understand  that  you  want  to  make 
her  proud  of  you,  for  her  sake  and  your  own. 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

My  house  is  old  and  the  furniture  is  worn  out.  I  want 

to  bring  my  friends  home  with  me,  but  I’m  ashamed  of 

the  way  the  house  looks.  My  parents  always  ask  me  why 

I  don’t  bring  my  friends  to  the  house.  What  can  I  tell 

them?  D 

Hosanna 

Tell  them  nothing;  just  hurry  and  remedy  a  situation 
which  is  on  the  verge  of  bringing  great  hurt  to  your 
parents,  by  inviting  your  best  friend,  or  a  whole  group 
of  friends,  to  your  home  the  minute  you  can!  Your 
friends  would  feel  uncomfortable  if  your  home  were  the 
most  palatial  mansion  in  the  world  and  your  parents 
were  as  cold  and  formal  as  that  mansion.  Instead,  your 
mother  and  father  will  warmly  welcome  them  and  do 
their  best  to  make  them  feel  at  home.  Who  could  ask 
for  more?  Certainly  no  friend  who’s  worthy  of  that 
name.  Your  friends  won’t  care  about  the  furniture;  all 
that  will  concern  them  is  whether  or  not  they  really  feel 
wanted  in  your  home,  and  whether  or  not  you  think 
enough  of  them  to  invite  them  into  it. 
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Nurse  at  Work 

Smiles  brightened  the  path  she  followed  through  motor 
assembly  and  past  the  storage  room  and  to  the  smelting 
area  where  sizzling  aluminum  was  being  ladled  into  die- 
cast  machines.  This  young  lady  somehow  appeared  out  of 
place  in  her  neatly-pressed  white  uniform  as  she  made  her 
way  among  the  machines— but  she  wasn’t,  h^or  25-year- 
old  Joan  Girod  is  an  industrial  nurse.  A  tour  of  the  Portable 
Electric  Tools  Company  in  Geneva,  Ill.,  has  become  part 
of  a  daily  routine  which  she  follows  in  order  to  keep  900 
employees  on  the  job  and  safe  while  they  are  there. 

Although  most  of  the  faces  in  the  plant  brighten  as 
Joan  comes  near,  others  bt*ar  a  sheepish  grin  because  she  has 
caught  them  without  asl)estos  gloves  or  safety  glasses,  .\fter 
a  mother-like  scolding,  she  departs  to  visit  another  station. 

“Preventive  measures  are  a  big  part  of  a  company’s 
safety  program,”  Joan  says  with  a  smile.  “Reminding  the 
men  and  women  who  work  here  that  danger  does  exist 
makes  my  job  in  the  nursing  office  that  much  easier.” 

The  office,  bright  and  tidy,  has  two  e.xamining  rooms  and 
a  full  complement  of  equipment  for  administering  first  aid. 
A  doctor,  who  spends  a  minimum  of  one  hour  per  day  in 
the  plant  and  is  always  “on  call,”  is  usually  there  in  minutes 
if  anything  more  .serious  than  a  laceration  or  burn  develops. 

An  ordinary  day  will  bring  almut  40  persons  into  the 
nurse’s  office.  Their  complaints  may  be  about  cuts,  bruises, 
bums,  or  headaches. 

Because  of  this  frequent  contact  with  factors’  personnel, 
including  the  executives,  Joan  has  developed  a  mature 
business  sense  and  her  duties  have  taught  her  organization, 
planning,  and  trouble-shooting.  Her  records,  which  she 
keeps  in  an  uncluttered  desk,  help  management  to  determine 
trouble  areas,  to  spot  danger  before  it  becomes  significant 


and,  particularly,  to  implement  a  money-saving  safety  pro¬ 
gram.  Firms  specializing  in  occupational  health  provide 
advisers  for  the  new  industrial  nurse  setting  up  a  health 
program. 

Siqx'rvising  the  medical  facilities  of  a  major  company 
ma\  appear  complex,  but  Nurse  Girod,  who  comes  from  a 
family  of  doctors  and  nurses,  suggests  philosophically  that 
“any  job  dealing  with  humanitarian  functions  requires  pa¬ 
tience  and  selflessness,  but  its  rewards  far  outweigh  any 
disadvantages.” 

Joan  is  a  graduate  of  Little  Company  of  Mary  Hospital, 
which  she  attended  between  19.54  and  1957.  While  in 
nurses’  training,  she  studied  medical,  surgical,  pediatrics, 
contagious  disease,  and  psychiatric  nursing. 

For  all  but  two  months  of  her  three  years  there,  Joan 
lived  in  the  hospital’s  nurses’  home  and  enjoyed  its  .sorority¬ 
like  atmosphere.  “You  miss  out  on  an  awful  lot  if  you 
don’t  ‘live  in,’  ”  Joan  says. 

Joan  began  her  working  career  in  the  office  of  a  physi¬ 
cian  with  a  private  practice,  .\fter  a  year  she  chose  the 
industrial  nursing  field  liecause  of  the  advantages  of  regu¬ 
lar  hours  (8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.),  more  diversified  duties, 
profit-sharing,  and  other  group  IxMiefits.  She  also  likes  the 
companionship  of  working  with  women  her  age.  She  is  a 
member  of  a  team  in  the  company’s  bowling  league. 

To  those  of  you  who  might  be  interested  in  nursing  as  a 
career— and  there  is  an  urgent  and  continuing  demand  for 
nurses— Joan  thinks  you  should  keep  the  following  in  mind: 

You’ll  need  an  academic  high  school  education  and  you 
must  graduate  from  a  state  approved  sch(X)l  of  nursing.  A 
state  license  is  necessary  in  order  to  practice  nursing. 

Opportunities  for  advancement  in  the  field  of  industrial 
nursing  include  promotion  to  supervisor  and  director  posi¬ 
tions  with  large  companies.  With  further  education  and 
experience,  opportunities  are  available  as  occupational 
health  nursing  consultant  w'ith  insurance  companies  and 
state  boards  of  health. 

As  Joan  says,  nursing  is  a  job  with  a  future. 


Industrial  Nurse  Joan  Girod,  center,  has  two  advisers  to  help  her  with  prob¬ 
lems  about  occupational  health— Doctor  Rogers  and  Nurse  Schwartz. 


Employers  Mutuals  of  Wausau 
Joan  bandages  cut  hand  of  Margaret  Gaippan- 
do,  one  of  40  visitors  to  her  ofRce  at  tool  plant. 
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“  A  CLIQUE?  Well,  I  suppose  it’s  sort  of  a  club.  Any- 
how,  the  girls  who  belong  to  a  clique  stick  close 
together  and  do  things  together  and  know  just  about 
ever\  thing  there  is  to  know  about  each  other.”  This  is 
how  Diane  defines  a  clique— her  clique. 

Asked  whether  she  thinks  cliques  are  snobbish,  Diane 
is  genuinely  astonished.  “Mine  isn’t,”  she  says  loyally. 
“I’d  say  most  of  the  girls  are  pretty  well  off,  but 
we  don’t  care  if  a  girl’s  parents  are  rich  or  not.” 

It  is  odd  that  Diane  thinks  of  snobbery  only  in  terms 
of  money.  For  snobbery  comes  in  a  great  variety  of 
packages  and  wrappings.  Cliquishness  itself  is  a  form  of 
snobbery.  It  is  the  snobbery  of  “belonging.” 


Togetherness 

A  clique  is  a  group  of  people  who  band  together  for 
the  purpose  of  being  together.  It  is  not  a  club  with  a 
formal  organization,  a  president,  secretary,  treasurer, 
and  so  on.  It  has  no  specific  purpose,  such  as  an  ex¬ 
change  of  interest  in  a  subject,  the  development  of  a 
craft  or  hobby. 

But  it  does  have  an  unstated  purpose.  \  clique 
joins  to  build  an  invisible  wall  around  the  people  in  it. 
The  wall  keeps  them  in— and  everybody  else  out.  If 
this  isn’t  snobbery,  what  is? 

And  if  it  is  snobbery,  why  does  it  attract  so  many 
girls? 

First  of  all,  the  idea  of  “belonging”  is  attractive. 
It  feels  cozy  and  comfortable  to  share  secrets  and 
private  jokes  with  a  group  of  special  friends.  But 
there’s  more  to  it  than  that.  Having  an  intimate  group, 
set  apart  from  others,  make  a  girl  feel  important. 

If  you  look  into  this  a  little  more  deeplv,  you’ll 
see  that  cliqnishness  is  often  a  result  of  uncertainty. 
.\  girl  who  clings  to  a  clique  probably  needs  to  be 
surrounded  and  seconded  by  her  friends  in  order  to 
“be  somebody.” 

If  you  belong  to  a  clique,  you  will  probably  feel  that 
this  is  unfair.  But  think  it  over,  honestly,  by  yourself. 
Isn’t  it  true  that  by  sticking  together,  you  and  the 
other  girls  in  your  clique  get  the  feeling  that  you’re 
all  pretty  special,  pretty  important?  .\nd  isn’t  it  tnie 
that  the  only  way  you  can  keep  this  feeling  is  by  keep¬ 
ing  other  people  out? 

Diane  says  her  clique  isn’t  open  to  newcomers.  “We 


like  to  do  things  on  our  own.  Besides,  we’re  all  alike 
in  so  many  ways  and  we  don’t  want  girls  who  are 
different.” 

Whether  Diane  likes  it  or  not,  the  real  reason  her 
clique  doesn’t  want  new  girls  is  because  that  would 
make  the  clique  less  "exclusive.”  Excluding  people  is 
another  way  of  saying,  “We’re  special.  We’re  superior. 
You’re  not  good  enough  for  us.”  And  whether  Diane 
likes  it  or  not,  that  is  snobbery. 

When  girls  cling  together  in  this  “exclusive”  way, 
they  are  making  a  confession  of  immaturity.  This  is  true 
of  any  group  that  finds  it  necessary  to  shut  out  the 
rest  of  the  world.  For  such  groups  depend  on  their 
being  groups,  rather  than  individuals.  Separate  a  clique 
and  you  will  find  a  number  of  people  who  don’t  feel 
strong  enough  or  capable  enough  to  be  judged  on 
individual  merit.  Together,  they  form  a  sort  of  defense- 
against-the-world  alliance. 

Many  cliques  have  no  notion  that  they  are  confessing 
their  own  childishness  by  their  behavior.  .\nd  they  may 
not  realize  this  behavior  is  often  cruel  to  girls  on  the 
outside. 

"What's  Wrong  with  Me?" 

.A  girl  who  has  been  rejected  by  a  clique  may  be 
made  to  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  her. 
“Why  don’t  they  want  me?”  asks  Carol,  whose  overtures 
have  been  rebuffed  again  and  again,  pleasantly,  but 
firmly. 

Carol  is  bright  and  pretty.  She’s  good  company,  she 
earns  good  grades  in  school,  and  she  has  a  pleasant 
family.  Naturally  she’s  hurt  and  bewildered  by  these 
rebuffs.  “The  girls  are  very  polite,”  she  says.  “They 
say  hello  and  even  chat  when  we  meet  in  school  or 
around  town.  But  when  it  comes  to  going  to  the 
movies  together  or  being  a.sked  to  a  partv,  it’s  just  as 
if  I’m  not  there.  W'hat’s  wrong  with  me?” 

If  you  aren’t  a  member  of  a  clique  and  feel  hurt  and 
baffled,  as  Carol  does,  stop  worrying  about  what’s 
wrong  with  you.  Give  some  thought  to  what  might  be 
wrong  with  cliques. 

Never  envy  people  who  make  a  point  of  excluding 
others.  In  so  doing,  they  are  shutting  out  new  experi¬ 
ences,  new  friends,  new  ideas,  wonderful  chances  for 
richer,  more  exciting  lives.  A  clique  doesn’t  shut  other 
people  out;  it  shuts  itself  in. 
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XT’S  a  universal  truth  that  all  babies  are  beloved,  for  who 

can  resist  the  charms  of  a  tiny  human  creature  who  sits 
in  earnest  concentration  solemnly  c'ounting  his  toes?  Of 
course,  this  picture  of  innocent  traiupiility  is  often  shattered 
by  sounds  of  distress  which,  as  many  a  baby  sitter  will  tell 
you,  seem  to  issue  too  often  from  infants  under  their  care! 
But  when  a  baby  cries,  he’s  expressing  a  need.  It  may  be 
for  nourishment,  security,  affection,  or  a  warm,  dry  cover¬ 
ing.  It’s  up  to  you  to  find  out  what’s  amiss  in  the  infant’s 
limited  world,  then  to  remedy  it. 

You  pick  up  your  charge  by  placing  your  left  hand  under 
his  head  while  supporting  his  back  and  still  wobbly  neck 
with  your  left  forearm.  Your  right  hand  supports  the  infant’s 
lower  back  and  buttocks  while  your  right  forearm  cradles 
the  baby’s  legs.  Holding  the  baby  close  to  you,  talking  or 
singing  to  him  softly,  smiling  at  him  and  cuddling  him  often 
completely  calm  an  infant  who  is  momentarily  upset  by  a 
loud  noise,  a  bright  light  or  a  sense  of  loneliness. 

Diaper  Do’s  and  Don’ts.  Distress  signals  may  mean  that 
the  baby  is  in  need  of  a  change  of  diapers,  for  a  w-et,  chafing 
diaper  is  enough  to  make  any  baby  cross.  In  diaper¬ 
changing,  preparation  is  half  the  prot'edure.  Gather  diaper, 
powder,  a  wet,  lukewarm  cloth,  a  towel  and  outer  garments 
Ix-forehand.  After  removing  the  diaper  pins,  lift  the  baby 
up  by  his  feet  and  slide  the  diaper  out  from  under  him.  Slip 
the  already  folded  fresh  diaper  under  the  baby.  (You’ll  have 
folded  the  diaper  up  about  1/3  of  its  length  and  will  put 
the  double  thickness  in  front  for  a  boy,  in  back  for  a  girl.) 
Sponge  off  the  diaper  area  with  the  warm  cloth,  dry  thor¬ 
oughly  and  apply  powder.  Draw  the  diaper  up  between 
the  baby’s  legs  and  pin  the  two  sides  together  at  the  top, 
making  sure  the  pins  go  into  the  diaper— not  the  baby! 

Bottle  Business.  Feeding  a  baby  meets  two  needs— the 
obvious  one  for  food,  and  the  other  for  security  and  affec- 


G«rb«r  Baby  Foods 


tion,  A  successful  feeding  is  a  relaxed,  cheerful  one.  Use 
tongs,  not  your  fingers,  to  place  the  nipple  on  the  bottle. 
Put  the  bottle  (and/or  the  jar  of  baby  food),  into  a  pan  of 
hot  water  and  let  it  heat  until  lukewarm.  Test  milk  terhpera- 
ture  by  shaking  a  few  drops  on  your  wrist. 

Choose  a  comfortable  chair  to  sit  in  and  cradle  the  baby 
in  one  arm,  carefully  supporting  his  neck  and  back.  Hold 
the  bottle  straight  up  so  that  the  infant  won’t  swallow  too 
much  air,  and  check  periodically  to  make  sure  the  flow 
is  neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow. 

Burp  the  baby  after  feeding  him  by  holding  him  upright 
against  your  shoulder  (over  a  clean  diaper,  please)  and 
gentle  patting  or  rubbing  his  back  until  he  satisfactorily  gets 
rid  of  air  which  might  prove  uncomfortable  later. 

Since  the  absence  of  his  mother  might  throw  him  off 
schedule,  don’t  force  a  reluctant  baby  to  eat.  Wait  a  bit, 
then  try  again,  feeding  him  slowly  and  in  small  amounts 
from  the  tip  of  the  spoon.  If  patience  and  gentleness  won’t 
make  the  baby  receptive  to  food,  disregard  your  mealtime 
instructions.  One  meal  less  won’t  hurt  your  charge,  while 
forcing  food  into  him  may. 

Cover  Story.  Too  many  or  too  few  coverings  can  make  a 
baby  uncomfortable,  too.  Feel  the  infant’s  arms  or  legs  or 
notice  the  color  of  his  face  when  judging  temperature.  If  the 
baby  is  losing  color,  he’s  probably  getting  chilled.  To  dress 
or  undress  an  infant,  hold  him  securely,  gather  the  article  of 
clothing  into  a  loop  and  stretch  it  over  his  head  so  that 
he  doesn’t  feel  as  if  he’s  “smothering.”  Collect  the  baby’s 
fist  in  your  hand,  then  gently  pull  it  through  the  sleeve. 

A  number  of  minor  discomforts  can  cause  a  baby  to  show 
discontent  and  he’ll  register  it  in  varying  degree,  from 
continued  whimperings  to  loud  wails.  Perhaps  he’s  lying  on 
a  toy,  is  tangled  in  the  blankets,  or  wants  to  change  his 
position.  Small  babies  often  sleep  on  their  stomachs  and 
may  fret  when  they’ve  been  put  on  their  backs.  Changing 
position  may  help.  Be  certain,  in  the  case  of  a  young  baby, 
that  his  head  is  turned  to  the  side  to  facilitate  breathing. 

Bath  and  Bed.  You  may  be  asked  to  bathe  your  charge. 
This  is  a  slippery  business  and  calls  for  the  firmest  of  grips 
and  much  “happy  talk”  from  you,  siuc-e  a  baby  is  often 
apprehensive  about  water.  Make  sure  the  room  and  the 
water  are  warm,  never  hot.  Use  a  mild  soap  and  a  soft 
washcloth  but  be  certain  that  the  cloth  is  soap-free  when 
washing  the  baby’s  face,  lest  soap  in  his  eyes  mar  an  other¬ 
wise  pleasant  experience.  Rinse,  dry,  and  dress  the  infant 
quickly  and,  while  he’s  still  warm  and  snug,  tuck  him  into 
his  crib. 

few  whimpers  mean  only  that  the  baby  is  adjusting  to 
bed  and  not  that  anvthing  is  wrong.  So  don’t  hover  over 
the  crib  unless  the  baby  really  wails,  and  in  that  case,  delay 
bedtime  until  he’s  sleepy  enough  to  welc'ome  it. 

A  sleeping  baby  should  be  checked  on  the  half  hour  to 
make  sure  he’s  covered  properly,  that  the  room’s  ventilation 
is  adequate,  and  that  the  blankets  have  not  become  twisted 
or  pulled  over  his  head. 

Infant  Illness.  If  a  baby  howls,  and  nothing  you  do  com¬ 
forts  him,  wait  about  15  minutes.  If  he  continues  wailing, 
or  if  he  shows  any  symptoms  of  illness— such  as  fever, 
vomiting,  coughing,  or  difficulty  in  breathing— phone  his 
mother.  She’ll  be  relieved  to  know  that  you’re  a  sitter  who 
believes  in  “safety  first.” 
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^I'^HE  GALA  event  of  the  school’s  social  calendar  is 
^  drawing  near;  it’s  time  for  the  Junior-Senior  Prom, 
or  the  Snowflake  Whirl,  or  the  Moonlight  and  Roses 
Ball.  Whatever  it’s  called  at  your  school,  its  advent  is 
sure  to  bring  “butterflies”  of  hope,  anticipation,  excite¬ 
ment  and— apprehension.  To  thoroughly  enjoy  this  im¬ 
portant  date,  you  should  know  dance  ctirpiette  from 
preliminaries  to  final  good-night. 

If  it’s  a  girl-asks-boy  affair,  he  prepared  to  pay  all 
expenses,  tickets  to  transportation,  just  as  you  expect 
the  lioy  to  let  you  know  particulars  alxnit  the  danc'e, 
such  as  dress  and  time,  you’ll  want  to  give  him  the 
same  information.  If  he  offers  to  arrange  transportation 
via  taxi  or  the  family  car,  let  him  know  where  the 
dance  is  Ix'ing  held,  so  he’ll  have  that  information  for 
his  parents,  if  nec'essary. 

If  it’s  a  l>oy-asks-girI  dance,  that  invitation  might 
come  from  your  special  guy  or  the  lx)y-next-d(K)r.  In 
any  case,  you’ll  want  to  give  your  answer  as  soon  as 
possible.  Find  out  what  sort  of  dance  it  is— formal, 
semi-formal,  or  just  dress-up.  For  the  first  two  you’ll 
want  to  wear  an  evening  dress.  For  a  strictly  formal 
dance,  a  full-length,  ankle-length,  or  street-length  dress 
is  in  order.  .\t  a  semi-fonnal  dance  the  lM)ys  tcont  be 
wearing  tuxedos  so  a  floor-length  dress  would  be  out 
of  place.  Pastel  dresses  are  always  in  goixl  taste,  with 
matching  or  neutral-colored  accessories.  Your  sh(K\s  can 
1m‘  any  dressy  style— from  sandals  to  fabric  pumps— 
and  your  gloves,  either  short  or  long  white  or  pastel  in 
fabric  or  kid.  And  d«)n’t  forget  that  evening  bag! 
-Many  a  date  has  lx*come  disgruntled  by  having  to 
cram  his  ptx'kets  full  of  his  girl’s  glasses,  comb,  hanky, 
lipstick,  and  keys! 

Flowers  for  Milady 

The  chances  are  your  date  will  ask  you  what  color 
dress  you’re  planning  to  wear.  If  you  don’t  know  what 
dress  you’ll  lx*  wearing,  tell  him  so  and  suggest  he  call 
you  later,  when  you’ll  have  decided.  It’s  all  right  to 
suggest  the  kind  of  flowers  you’d  like,  but  it’s  lx*st 
to  gi\e  the  boy  several  choices  in  a  range  of  prices 
(gardenia  to  orchid)  so  he  can  fit  your  flowers  to  his 
funds.  You  may  also  ask  for  a  particular  type  of  flower 
arrangement— wrist  or  pin-on  corsage  or  nosegay.  If  your 
signals  cross,  and  he  brings  or  sends  flowers  which 


etc  otul  iicux  nuuuuA^ 


On  with  the  Dance! 

clash  terribly  with  your  dress,  pin  them  on  your  evening 
bag  or  to  your  coat.  And  if  your  date  shows  up  \n  ithout 
flowers,  don’t  fret.  You  won’t  lx*  the  only  one  who  is 
flowerless  and  if  you’re  well-griKimed  and  smiling,  no 
one  will  notice. 

Etiquette  of  Introductions 

At  the  d(X)r  of  the  gym  or  hall,  you’ll  probably 
encounter  the  rt*ceiving  line.  No  frowns,  pleasi*!  The 
procedure  is  simple,  painless,  and  often  pleasurable! 
It  works  like  this.  You  precetle  your  date.  If  there’s 
someone  to  intr(xluc*e  you  to  the  chaperones,  you  give 
him  your  name.  He  intnxluces  you  to  the  memlx*rs  of 
the  receiving  line  and  yini  shake  hands  with,  or  just 
greet,  each  chaperon.  Yini  smile,  say  “Hello,”  or  “It’s 
nice  to  see  you,”  or  “I’m  glad  to  meet  you.”  If  there  is 
no  one  to  take  you  down  the  line,  simply  intrixluce 
yourself  to  its  memlx*rs. 

May  I  Have  This  ... 

Your  dance  partners  will  depend  upon  the  type  of 
event  you’re  attending.  If  it’s  a  program  d.mce,  you  will 
have  a  program  in  which  boys  will  “register”  for  the 
various  dances  and  will  come  to  “claim”  you  at  the 
lx*ginning  of  each  dance.  If  it’s  an  exchange  danc-e, 
you’ll  danc-e  with  your  date  e\ct*pt  for  either  planned 
or  impromptu  exchanges  with  other  couples;  and  if 
it’s  a  cut-in  dance,  there  11  lx*  a  stag  line  to  provide 
cut-ins.  In  any  case,  it's  pro[x*r  to  dance  the  first  and 
last  dances  with  your  tlate,  as  well  as  those  dances 
which  precede  and  follow  intermissions.  Your  dances 
will  probably  lx*  .dl  taken  care  of  by  your  date  but 
if  you  find  yourself  partnerless  for  a  set,  don’t  look 
glum.  Talk  to  the  chaix*rones;  go  to  the  Powder  Room 
for  a  nose  powdering;  chat  w  ith  one  or  two  other  girls. 
Don’t  join  a  crowd  of  girl  friends.  Having  to  brave  a 
congregation  of  females  is  enough  to  discourage  any 
boy  from  asking  for  a  dance. 

If  an  objectionable  boy  asks  you  to  dance,  you  can 
always  refuse  by  saying  you’d  like  to  sit  this  one  out. 
However,  it’s  embarrassing  for  you,  and  Inith  embar¬ 
rassing  and  hurtfid  to  a  boy,  to  refuse  a  d;uice  for  no 
really  g(K)d  reason. 

In  dance  fl(K)r  etirpiette  sp;ice-consuming  dance  steps 
are  in  bad  taste.  If  your  partner  feels  like  doing  gym¬ 
nastics  on  the  floor,  it’s  all  right  for  you  to  <juiet  him 
down.  The  other  dancers  will  appreciate  your  con¬ 
sideration. 

Intermissions  usually  mean  refreshments.  Your  date 
will  either  bring  tht*  gcMxlies  to  >«)u,  or  you’ll  accompany 
him  to  the  table.  Rt*memlx*r  that  lx)th  gloves  come  off 
when  you’re  eating  or  drinking.  Even  though  eseryone 
may  be  on  his  lx*st  behavior,  accidents  do  happt*n. 
If  someone  steps  on  yinir  white  Siitin  shoes  or  sticks  an 
elbow  into  your  c*ors;jge,  grin  and  bear  it.  Don’t  let  a 
minor  mishap  mar  a  wonderful  evening! 
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Co-ed  Hairdo 
of  the  Month 

‘"Liiiijj-liuir"  problem  vaiii^lK's 
Hilli  Faiiei'fiill,  ereated  by 
Stylist  Eiirieu  Carii$«o 


Roux 

MANY'  of  you  who  like  your  hair  long 
or  who  want  to  let  it  grow  will 
find  this  style  a  delightful  way  to 
handle  the  loug-hair  problem. 

Length:  The  hair  is  long— about  eight 
inches  at  the  forehead  and  crown,  sides 
alM)ut  seven  inches. 

Set:  Front— Place  five  jumho  rollers 
acn)ss  the  top  of  the  head,  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  right.  .A  second  row  is  plac-ed 
across  the  crown,  also  curled  towards 
the  right.  Plac-e  a  pin  curl  at  each  temple, 
turned  forward  and  up. 

Back— Place  five  jumho  rollers  across 
the  1  >ack  of  the  head,  from  ear  to  ear, 
wound  towards  the  right.  W  ind  one  pin 
curl  on  each  side  of  this  row  turned 
down  and  forward.  Set  the  rest  of  the 
hair  in  two  rows  of  pin  curls,  winding 
down  and  left,  excvpt  for  two  pin  curls 
on  the  right  side  which  are  wound 
down  and  right. 

Briish-oiit:  Make  sure  hair  is  hone 
dry.  Brush  all  hair  straight  hack.  Then 
tonih  it  hack  aiul  then  forward,  aiming 
lor  eflect  in  photo  above. 


GOOD-BYE  to  the  last  of  the  autumn  leaves,  hello  to  a  new 
season  of  festivities!  Before  the  whirl  of  holiday  parties  and 
proms  Ix'gins,  take  stock  of  vour  grooming  and  fashion  know¬ 
how.  Complete  the  sentences  l)elow;  then  consult  the  answers 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  A  less-than-perfect  score  means  that 
vou  need  to  pay  more  attention  to  your  personal  appearance, 

1.  The  “big  dant'c”  is  a  week  away,  so  you 
_ a.  wait  a  few  more  days  IxTore  checking  your  dress,  ac¬ 
cessories,  and  undergarments,  because  early  preparation  might 
take  the  fun  out  of  the  event. 

_ b.  begin  planning  your  outfit  immediately,  lest  time- 

cx^nsumiug  repairs,  alterations,  or  purchases  are  necessary. 

2.  Y’ou  need  a  new  dance  dress.  Since  pale  cocoa  is  a  big 
fashion  color  this  year,  you 

_ a.  .select  a  stylish  dress  in  that  shade,  even  though  it  makes 

you  look  a  bit  sallow. 

_ b.  ch(K).se  a  frcx^k  whose  color  may  not  lx‘  in  the  fashion 

spotlight  but  which  is  flattering  to  your  skiu  tone. 

3.  A  few  stones  are  mi.ssing  from  your  rhinestone  bracelet 
so  you 

_ a.  replace  them  yourself  by  gluing  some  hncse  rhinestones 

in  their  place  or  else  have  them  replaced  by  a  jeweler. 

_ b.  forget  about  the  missing  stones,  sinc't'  they’re  so  tinv  no 

one  will  notice  their  absence. 

4.  Y’our  dance  dre.ss  is  wide-necked  and  your  bra  straps  show. 

You 

_ a.  economize  bv  pinning  the  bra  straps  to  your  dress. 

_ b.  buy  a  strapless  or  a  bra  with  widely  placed  straps. 

5.  Since  you  want  to  look  glamorous,  you 

_ a.  splurge  and  apply  “the  works”  in  eye  make-up. 

_ b.  u.se  discretion  and  apply  eyebrow  jx^ncil  and  a  little 

mascara  and  (if  you’re  an  older  girl)  some  eye  shadow . 

6.  Y’ou  suddenly  have  the  urge  to  look  different  and  exciting 
for  this  affair,  so  you 

_ a.  sweep  your  hair  up  on  top  of  your  head  just  Ix^fore  your 

date  arrives,  and  wear  a  big  jeweled  comb. 

_ b.  keep  your  regular  hair-do  or  experiment  with  a  new  style 

before  you  wash  and  set  your  hair  for  the  big  event. 

7.  You’re  wearing  open  sandals,  but  since  your  dress  is  ankle- 
length  and  no  one  will  notice  your  feet,  you 

_ a.  save  money  and  effort  by  wearing  regular  stoc'kings  and 

not  bothering  to  shave  your  legs. 

_ b.  purchase  a  pair  of  heelless,  toeless  hose  and  defuzz  legs. 

8.  The  skirt  of  your  net  formal  is  torn  so  you 

_ a.  lace  the  edges  together  with  matching  thread. 

_ b.  cut  off  the  skirt  above  the  tear. 

9.  You’ll  l)e  wearing  long  (or  short)  white  gloves  during  the 
danc'e  so  you 

_ a.  don’t  bother  about  giving  yourself  a  manicure. 

_ b.  manicure  your  nails  just  tbe  same  and  apply  pale  or 

iridescent  polish. 

•u-e  ‘u-8  ‘(pi  ‘cj-g  ‘ci-c  ‘(j-^  T-e  ‘q-3  ‘(i-j  rsiOAvsny 
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T7VER  think  about  all  the  signs  that  indicate  you’re 
traveling  along  the  road  to  womanhootl?  New  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  interest  in  homemaking,  good  grooming,  relation¬ 
ships  with  boys;  new  appreciations  and  understanding;  new 
emotions,  thoughts,  and  hopes.  And  just  as  your  mind  and 
emotions  are  changing,  your  body  is  taking  on  more  fem¬ 
inine  proportions,  bt'ginning  the  functions  which  prepare 
you  for  womanhood— and  motherhood. 

Every  month,  a  “bed”  of  blood  and  ti.ssue  is  built  up  in 
the  abtlominal  cavity  of  your  body.  Its  purpose  is  to  hold 
an  unborn  baby  until  that  baby  is  ready  to  come  into  the 
world.  When  your  l>ody  finds  this  shelter  unnecessary,  it 
exp<*l.s  the  IjUkkI  through  the  middle  of  three  openings 
in  the  lower  part  of  your  IkkIv’.  This  discharge  is  called 
mciuitruation  and  it  occurs  once  a  month. 

Every  Girl  Is  Different 

Menstrual  cycles  differ,  just  as  personalities  do.  One  of 
your  lx*st  friends  may  have  started  to  menstruate  at  ten 
years  of  age;  another  may  not  start  until  she’s  17,  although 
niany  girls  in  the  U.S.  start  about  their  13th  year.  Tik», 
your  mcnstnial  period  may  last  from  3  to  5  days,  although 
anywhere  from  2  to  7  days  is  normal.  Many  girls  menstruate 
about  every  28  days;  others  follow  a  21-  to  35-day  cycle. 
The  reasons  for  these  variations  are  usually  as  normal  as 
menstruation  itself,  but  don’t  hesitate  to  ask  your  mother 
or  your  home  economics  teachers  if  some  aspect  of  your 
menstrual  cycle  puzzles  you. 

Often,  p(H)r  health  upsets  your  cycle  or  retards  the 
beginning  of  menstruation,  so  do  consult  a  doctor  if  your 
flow  is  ver>’  heavy  or  t(X)  long,  or  if  your  perirxls  are  always 
irregular,  even  after  the  first  six  months.  A  checkup  is  also 
in  order  if  you  are  extremely  uncomfortable  during  your 
periods,  if  you  flow  between  periods,  or  if  you’ve  reached 
the  age  of  15  and  haven’t  yet  begun  to  menstruate. 

Unusual  excitement,  worry,  or  emotional  tension  can 
delay  or  bring  on  your  period.  Even  though  these  irregular¬ 
ities  do  occur,  it’s  safest  to  keep  a  record  of  your  periods 
by  marking  off  the  dates  on  the  calendar.  If  you’ve  found 
that  you  menstruate  every  29  days,  for  instance,  count 


29  days  from  the  first  day  of  your  last  period  to  discover 
the  date  it  will  come  next  month. 

Personal  Hygiene 

Although  the  amount  of  bl(KKl  lost  is  usually  very  small 
—and  can  never  make  you  weak  or  anemic— throughout  your 
menstrual  perirxl  you’ll  wear  soft  pads,  called  sanitary 
napkins,  or  tampons  to  absorb  the  flow.  (Both  pads  and 
tampons  are  available  in  three  absorbency  sizes.)  And 
you’ll  be  extra  careful  alx^ut  personal  cleanliness  during 
your  period.  (You  may  wish  to  use  a  decxlorant  powder 
on  sanitary  napkins.) 

A  daily  warm  (not  hot  or  cold)  shower  or  bath  is  a 
must  during  menstniation  lx‘cau.se  only  immaculate  gr(K)m- 
ing  can  eliminate  offensive  (xlors.  .\nd  of  course  wash  your 
hair.  In  fact,  do  just  alxiut  everything  you  would  ordinarily 
do,  except  indulge  in  violent  exercise. 

Pre-menstrual  Symptoms 

Some  girls  receive  signals  that  their  peruxls  are  about 
to  begin  in  the  form  of  crampy  sensations  in  the  lower 
abdomen,  feelings  of  heaviness  in  the  lower  back,  or  a 
full,  bloated  sensation.  These  symptoms,  the  result  of 
temporary  congestion,  are  relieved  after  the  first  day  when 
the  blo(Kl  l)egins  to  flow  freely.  Minor  emotional  upsets 
sometimes  acccompany  the  onset  of  menstruation.  Perhaps 
you  becH)me  a  little  depresst'd.  or  problems  of  mole-hill 
proportions  seem  to  have  grown  to  mountains.  But  cheer 
up!  Your  blues  will  be  gone  lx‘fore  you  know  it.  To  help 
them  along,  why  not  buy  a  new  shade  of  nail  polish  and 
give  yourself  a  super  manicure,  set  your  hair  in  a  different 
way,  or  lx?gin  that  book  you’ve  alwavs  wanted  to  read? 

Gone  forever,  happily,  are  the  days  when  a  girl’s  perifxl 
kept  her  chained  to  the  house,  or  even  her  nxrm.  In  fact, 
the  busier  you’re  kept,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  you’ll  be 
pestered  by  blues  or  discomfort.  VV'ith  today’s  comfortable 
and  efficient  metbrxls  of  sanitary  protection  and  with  the 
medical  knowledge  that  normal  activities  ought  to  be 
carrierl  on  during  menstruation,  tho.se  few  days  each  month 
should  be  just  as  full  and  plea.sant  as  any  others. 


'ETIie  2to/iy  o|  o\latu/te’s 
Beta  CAROTENE  X 


“COLORED  WITH  BETA  CAROTENE” 

Do  you  realize  that  we  eat  with  our  eyes  as  well  as 
our  taste  buds?  The  best-looking  foods  seem  also  to  be 
the  best-tasting.  Some  foods  are  naturally  beautiful. 
Others  need  to  be  made  so  through  use  of  food  colors. 

One  of  the  simplest,  safest,  most  natural  coloring 
agents  for  foods  is  Beta  CAROTENE.  As  it  exists  in 
pure  crystalline  form  in  the  chemist’s  laboratory.  Beta 
CAROTENE  is  a  deep  violet-red  in  color.  Yet,  magi¬ 
cally  enough,  when  it  is  diluted  again  and  again,  it 
changes  to  a  golden  yellow.  Beta  CAROTENE  has 
practically  no  odor  or  taste,  nor  does  it  impart  any  odor 
or  taste  to  the  foods  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

This  provitamin  (explained  later)  gives  a  long  list 
of  processed  foods  a  rich  golden-yellow  color:  marga¬ 
rine;  c'ooking  and  salad  oils;  shortening;  cake  mixes; 


puddings  and  egg  yolk  products;  frozen  foods;  gelatin 
desserts;  cheese;  creamed  foods;  confections  and  bever¬ 
ages.  There  are  many  more  good  foods  which  are  made 
brighter,  more  appealing  and  more  nourishing  by  the 
addition  of  Beta  CAROTENE. 

It  takes  only  a  trace  of  crystalline  Beta  CAROTENE 
to  turn  the  trick.  For  example,  three  grams  of  these 
crystals— about  the  amount  which  will  cover  an  .\meri- 
can  quarter— is  enough  to  give  rich  golden  color  to  1000 
pounds  of  margarine. 

Because  our  Federal  Government  requires  food  proc¬ 
essors  to  declare  ingredients  on  their  package  labels— 
and  because  it  is  used  in  so  many,  many  modern  foods— 
most  of  us  are  already  familiar  with  phrases  such  as 
^Colored  with  Beta  CAROTENE”. 


CAROTENE  IS  NO  STRANGER 

Carotene  is  no  strange  new  chemical.  It  has  existed 
since  the  first  small  plants  began  growing  in  the  warmth 
of  the  noonday  sun  ages  ago.  It  is  the  golden  pigment 
which  colors  carrots.  (.\nd  that’s  why  it  was  named 
“carotene”  of  cwirse. )  ^^’e  see  Beta  CAROTENE  in 
ripe  peaches,  apricots  and  cantaloupes;  in  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  and  squash.  Beta  C.\R0TENE  hides  under  the 
darker  green  of  many  vegetables,  especially  leafy  ones 
such  as  spinach,  lettuce  and  watercress.  It’s  in  the  leaves 
of  trees,  too,  but  we  can’t  really  see  it  until  the  fall, 
when  the  chlorophyll-green  fades  and  the  yellows  and 
reds  of  carotene  paint  the  forests  with  brilliant  color. 

BETA  CAROTENE 

IS  MOST  IMPORTANT  AS  PROVITAMIN  A 

There  are  many  forms  of  carotene,  possibly  as  many 
as  2(K).  The  reds,  pinks,  and  yellows  of  many  fruits, 
Howers,  seeds  and  marine  life  (such  as  shellfish)  are 
caused  by  one  of  these  relatives  of  carotene,  or  “caro¬ 
tenoids”  as  the  chemists  call  them. 

These  carotenoids  all  have  somewhat  the  same  chem¬ 
ical  structure— but  not  quite!  One  form  of  carotene— 
Beta  CAROTENE  — is  of  outstanding  importance  in 
human  nutrition,  for  it  is  what  nutritionists  call  “pro¬ 
vitamin  A”. 


BETA  CAROTENE  COLORS  AND  NOURISHES 

Margarine,  shortening,  salad  and  cooking  oil,  baked 
goods,  desserts,  and  many  other  fine  foods  and  bever¬ 
ages  are  attractively  colored  and  nutritionally  improved 
with  Beta  CAROTENE. 

WHAT  IS  “PROVITAMIN  A”? 

The  prefix  “pro”  means  “before”.  Beta  CAROTENE 
is  a  “before-vitamin”  as  it  occurs  in  the  plants  we  eat. 
Once  we’ve  eaten  Beta  C.AROTENE  in  foods,  our 
bodies  turn  it  into  actual  vitamin  A,  one  of  the  most 
important  protectors  of  health  and  good  looks. 

WHAT  DOES  VITAMIN  A  DO  FOR  US? 

We  may  think  of  Beta  C.AROTENE  with  its  vitamin 
.\  value  as  beaut>'  and  health  insurance.  In  childhood 
we  need  vitamin  A  to  help  form  fine,  strong  teeth.  Ade¬ 
quate  vitamin  A  promotes  skin  beauty,  too;  a  shortage 
makes  the  skin  dry  and  rough,  splotched  with  large 
acne-like  blemishes.  A  serious  deficiency  of  vitamin  A 
can  give  us  unsightly  little  sores  around  the  mouth,  too. 

Vitamin  A  is  essential  for  proper  vision.  It  helps  us  to 
adapt  our  eyes  to  lx)th  bright  and  dim  light  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  “night  blindness”.  This  would  be  serious  if  we  were 
driving  a  car  at  night  and  were  blinded  by  on-coming 


headlights.  Vitamin  A  deficiency  dries  up  the  tear 
glands,  causing  an  inflamed  and  diseased  eye  condition. 

Beta  CAROTENE— or  Vitamin  A— does  many  won¬ 
derful  things  for  us.  In  general  it  protects  us  and  pro¬ 
motes  normal  growth  from  infancy  to  maturity. 

HOW  MUCH  VITAMIN  A  DO  WE  NEED  EACH 
DAY? 

.\ccording  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council, 
healthy  adults  in  the  U.S.A.  should  receive  5,000  U.S.P. 
units  of  vitamin  A  daily  in  their  diet.  Teen-agers,  too, 
need  that  amount.  Pregnant  women  or  nursing  mothers 
need  quite  a  lot  more.  Children  need  less. 

The  biological  activity  of  Beta  CAROTENE  is  meais- 
ured  in  units  of  vitamin  A  activity.  One  gram  of  Beta 
CAROTENE  equals  a  great  big  1,666,700  U.S.P.  units 
of  vitamin  A,  while  a  gram  of  vitamin  A  ( alcohol )  itself 
equals  3,333,300  U.S.P.  units. 

A  CAPSULE  HISTORY  OF  CAROTENE 

W  hile  carotene  has  been  around  as  long  as  life  on  this 
earth,  it  remained  for  a  bio-chemist  named  Wacken- 
roder  to.  discoN  er,  in  1S31,  the  substance  that  gave  car¬ 
rots  their  distinctive  c*olor. 


Since  that  time  a  great  many  chemists  and  nutri¬ 
tionists  have  |X)ndered  the  chemistry  and  value  of  caro¬ 
tene,  but  it  was  Steenbock  in  1919  who  first  realized 
the  great  vitamin  A  activity  of  “the  color  that  nourishes”. 

In  1953,  the  successful  synthesis  of  Beta  CARO¬ 
TENE  was  made  by  Hotfmann-La  Roche.  This  was  done 
by  chemists  who  duplicated  nature’s  own  carrot  color 
as  a  crystalline  C'ompound  in  the  laboratory.  For  several 
decades  food  processors  had  been  using  carotene  made 
from  various  sources  such  as  carrots,  palm  oil  and  al¬ 
falfa.  None  of  these  natural  sources,  however,  can  have 
the  purity  or  vitamin  A  activity  of  the  man-made  Beta 
CAROTENE  now  produced  by  this  great  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  house. 


{Continued  on  next  page) 


QA/liat  do  you  lenow  about 
Beta  CAROTENE? 


>.’■  ■■ 


Here’s  how  you  will  find  out  what  you  know  about  Beta 
CAROTENE:  Elach  of  these  questions  has  three  an¬ 
swers.  Take  your  pencil  and  see  if  you  can  tick  off  the  right 
answers  to  this  little  quiz.  Give  yourself  10  points  fm  every 
statement  that  you  complete  correctly.  If  you  get  70S  or 
more,  you’re  doing  quite  well.  Under  70S,  better  re-read  the 
two  preceding  pagesi 

1.  Beta  CAROTENE  is  more  than  a  natural  golden  color¬ 
ing  agent  for  dozens  of  processed  foods;  it  also: 

a.  makes  foods  more  nutritious  by  supplying  provita¬ 
min  A. 

b.  gives  food  an  appetizing  aroma, 

c.  tastes  just  like  carrots. 

2.  A  good  way  to  help  avoid  sniffles  and  winter  colds  is  to: 

a.  stay  indoors  whenever  possible;  avoid  winter  sports, 

b.  wear  a  ski  sock  around  throat, 

c.  eat  m(He  foods  rich  in  vitamin  A  Beta  CARO¬ 
TENE. 

3.  The  amount  of  Beta  CAROTENE  needed  to  give 
golden  color  to  1000  pounds  of  margarine  is: 

a.  an  8-ounce  cupful. 

b.  as  much  as  will  cover  an  American  quarter  dollar, 

c.  three  pounds. 

4.  A  deficiency  of  vitamin  A  may  cause: 

a.  rough,  dry  skin. 

b.  “night  blindness”  and  other  serious  eye  disorders, 

c.  poor  teeth. 

.5.  Beta  CAROTENE,  in  its  pure,  crystalline  form  is: 

a.  a  lovely  golden  carrot  color, 

b.  as  colorless  as  salt  crystals  are. 

c.  a  deep  violet-red. 

6.  One  gram  (about  1/28  ounce)  of  Beta  CAROTENE 
provides  the  following  U.S.P.  units  of  vitamin  A  activ¬ 
ity: 

a.  1000 

b.  1,666,700 

c.  3,333,300 

7.  Well-planned  menus,  full  of  good  flavor  and  nourish¬ 
ment,  should  be: 

a.  as  many  shades  of  green  as  possible, 

b.  all  yellow,  the  color  of  carrots,  oranges,  and  butter, 

c.  a  mixture  of  good  food  colors  —  yellow,  brown, 
green,  etc. 

8.  One  of  the  beauty  problems  created  by  a  deficiency  of 
vitamin  A  or  Beta  CAROTENE  is  that: 

a.  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  scaly,  hair  rough  and  dry. 

b.  hair  will  not  take  a  good  permanent  wave, 

c.  the  nose  is  continually  shiny. 


9.  Beta  CAROTENE,  which  occurs  naturally  in  many 
yellow  and  green  fruits  and  vegetables,  was  first  created 
in  a  laboratory  in: 

a.  1831 

b.  1953 

c.  1916 

10.  The  daily  requirement  of  U.S.P.  units  of  vitamin  A 
recommended  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the 
National  Research  Council  for  a  healthy  adult  Ameri¬ 
can  is: 

a.  500 

b.  5000 

c.  50,000 
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Department  of  Nutritional  Education 
HOFFMANN-LA  ROCHE  INC. 
Nutley  lo.  New  Jersey 


CO-ED’S  Christmas  Angel  is  both  a  card  and  a  gift,  yours 
exclusively  to  make— for  mailing  or  giving.  The  angel 
is  felt,  machine  appliqued  on  a  75*  x  7/i-inch  square  of  white 
felt,  then  slipped  into  a  brightly-colored  folded  construction 
paper  frame  (see  page  75  for  how  to  make  frame).  A  per¬ 
sonal  greeting  is  handwritten  inside. 

To  make  pattern  for  applique,  put  sheet  of  carbon  paper 
face  up  on  page  57.  Sandwich  a  piece  of  white  paper  be¬ 
tween  carbon  and  this  page.  (Clip  page  57,  the  carbon,  the 
paper  and  this  page  together,  top  and  bottom,  to  prevent 
slipping.) 

Carefully  outline  angel  with  ballpoint  pen  until  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  transferred  to  paper  in  reverse.  Then  transfer  each 
section  of  angel  from  paper,  through  carbon,  to  correct 
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color  felt,  by  outlining  again.  Suggested  colors  ate— Head/ 
Hands:  Pink.  Hair:  Yellow,  Brown,  or  Red.  Robe/WinRs: 
Bright  Blue.  Wand /Star /Halo:  Yellow.  Holly  Leaves: 
Green.  Berries:  Red  (or  use  tiny  beads  or  sequins). 

Cut  out  felt  sections  along  outside  of  carbon  lines  with 
small,  sharp  scissors.  Reverse  pieces  (so  carbon  markings 
don’t  show)  and  put  in  place  on  felt  square  to  make  sure 
they  fit  together.  Sew  feather  detail  on  wings,  scallops  on 
robe,  with  decorative  zigzag  stitches  in  white  thread;  use 
black  thread  to  stitch  eyelashes.  Baste  pieces  in  place.  On 
zigzag  machine  applique  each  section  with  narrow  satin 
stitch  where  double  lines  appear  in  original,  using  matching 
thread,  (or  straight  stitch  around  edges).  Use  decorative 
zigzag  stitch  in  yellow  on  robe  hem  (or  use  rickrack). 
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Beautiful  wrought-iron  gates  frame  this  scene  of  the  formal 
gardens  and  ballroom  wing  of  the  Governor's  Palace  in  Wil¬ 
liamsburg.  The  Palace  was  the  executive  mansion  for  the  first 
two  governors  of  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 


Hostess  Mrs.  Virginia  Brinkley  tells  about 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  where  the  first 
elective  body  met  in  the  New  World. 
Here,  discontent  over  British  taxation 
brought  out  the  oratory  of  Jefferson. 


Pliole9rapli«d  by  John  Crano,  Colonial  Williamsburg 


The  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  bounced  ofiF  the 
chartered  bus  was  typical  of  the  thousands  of  high 
school  students  who  each  year  visit  Colonial  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  the  only  city  in  America  which  has  tried  to  turn 
back  the  hands  of  time— and  succeeded.  Situated  150  miles 
south  of  Washington,  D.C.,  this  unusual  community,  the 
capital  of  the  V^irginia  Colony  for  nearly  a  century,  has 
a  charming  “make  believe”  atmosphere  created  by  a  recon¬ 
struction  and  restoration  program  that  has  transformed  it 
into  an  authentic  18th-century  town. 

Colonial  Williamsburg,  Inc.,  is  a  non-profit,  educational 
corpf)ration  established  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to  carry 
out  the  task  of  building  a  living  monument  to  the  past. 
The  face-lifting  began  in  1926.  Eighty-three  structures  have 
been  completely  restored  and  another  430  have  been  recon¬ 
structed  on  their  original  foundations.  More  than  $67,000,000 
has  been  spent  on  the  project  .so  far— and  the  work  got*s  on. 

After  watching  the  introrluctory  documentary  film  at  the 
Information  Center,  our  students  cjuickly  sought  out  “main 
street”— Duke  of  Gloucester  Street.  Here  the  craft  shops 
hummed  with  activity,  just  as  they  did  in  the  past,  and 
visitors  were  shown  just  how  goods  were  made  long  ago. 
At  the  Apothecary  Shop,  our  students  saw  an  unpaid  bill 
of  seven  shillings  in  an  account  book.  The  debtor?  Patrick 
Henry. 

They  lunched,  then  visited  the  Public  Gaol,  Bruton 
Parish  Church,  and  many  other  sites.  Theirs  was  a  unitjue 
opportunity  to  fulfill  the  project’s  founder’s  hope  that  “the 
future  may  learn  from  the  past”— and  have  fun  doing  it. 

The  high  school  crowd  goes  sightseeing 
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Williamsburg  was  the  wartime  capital  of  our  young  commonwealth  from  1776  to  At  Chowning's  Tavern  luncheon  and  dinner 
1780.  Though  never  a  battlefield,  it  was  headquarters  for  Cornwallis,  Washing-  specialties  include  pecan  waffles,  Welsh 

ton,  and  Rochambeau.  Our  Trailways  bus  visitors  are  treated  to  the  cannon's  roar.  rabbit,  oysters,  charcoal-broiled  steaks. 
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The  blacksmith  at  the  Deane  Forge  and 
Shop  today  forges  useful  ironwork 
articles  just  as  his  predecessors  did, 
using  the  simple  tools  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury.  In  those  days,  shoeing  horses 
was  just  a  small  part  of  the  smith's 
trade.  He  was  often  a  man  of  substan¬ 
tial  wealth  and  enviable  social  standing. 


They're  all  set  for  an  old-fashioned  drive  to  see  a 
re-enactment  of  Publik  Times,  a  gay  sort  of  celebra¬ 
tion  highlighted  by  auctions,  greased-pole  climb¬ 
ing,  juggling,  and  a  tremendous  fireworks  display, 
plus  a  fife  and  drum  performance  by  the  Colonial 
Militia.  It's  a  lively  way  to  learn  American  historyl 


Restored  Williamsburg  tells  the  story  of  men 
who  conducted  respectable  if  unpublicized  busi¬ 
nesses  and  who  provided  support  for  the  new 
nation.  Crafts  represented  are  those  of  boot¬ 
maker  (shop,  above),  cabinetmaker,  silversmith, 
printer,  bookbinder,  wigmaker,  miller,  candle- 
maker,  baker,  apothecary  shop,  milliner  and 
weaver.  (The  last  two  of  these  were  women.) 


Marcia  Butler  Carolyn  Willyoung 


ONE  VV'estern  and  one  Midwestern 
co-ed,  both  of  whom  show  out¬ 
standing  proficiency  in  a  particular  field 
of  home  economics,  receive  laurels  from 
Co-ed  this  month.  They  are  Marcia  Ann 
Butler  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  Carolyn 
Willyoung  of  Lansing,  Mich. 

•  .Marcia  Ann  Butler  is  the  only  girl 
among  16  winners  of  a  total  of  $16,5U0 
in  scholarships  awarded  this  year  by  the 
.National  Association  of  Home  Builders! 
Twent) -year-old  Marcia  was  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  a  $750  scholarship  from  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  A  junior  at  Trinity  Univ.,  San 
.\ntonio,  Tex.,  she  is  enrolled  in  the 
university’s  home  building  program  in 
which  she  studies  drafting  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  technifiues  which  go  into 
home  building.  The  purpose  of  the 
awards,  made  annually  since  1957,  is  to 
encourage  young  people  to  enter  home- 
building  as  a  profession  and  to  help  de¬ 
serving  students  in  this  field. 

In  high  school,  Marcia  w  as  elected  to 
the  National  Honor  Society  and  was  an 
officer  of  several  clubs,  including  treas¬ 
urer  and  historian  of  the  Tri-Hi-Y.  As  a 
college  student,  she  w'as  selected  for  the 
Sttident  Union  Board,  was  sophomore 
class  treasurer,  and  this  year  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  senator. 

.Marcia  spends  her  summers  working 
for  a  Tucson  architect  doing  drafting 
and  general  office  work.  After  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Trinity  Univ.  in  1963,  she 
hopes  to  spend  a  year  at  the  Univ.  of 
Arizona’s  architectural  school. 

Marcia,  who  wants  to  w’ork  for  a 
home-building  firm  as  a  designer  of 
homes,  says:  “1  l)elieve  that  a  woman’s 
t(»uch  can  be  used  to  make  living  for  a 
housewife  easier  since  she  is  the  one 
who  spends  the  most  time  in  the  home.” 


•  As  a  grand  prize  winner  in  the  14th 
annual  Youth  Talent  Show  in  Lansing, 
Mich.,  Carolyn  M'illyoung  received  a 
gold  ribbon  and  a  “marvelous”  five-day 
all-expense-paid  trip  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  Being  a  winner  in  the  Talent 
Show  is  no  novelty  to  Carolyn,  for  she 
received  the  Home  Economics  Award 
during  her  three  years  in  junior  high, 
the  runner-up  award  last  year,  and  two 
honorable  mentions  the  year  before! 

Now  sixteen  and  a  junior  at  Lansing 
Eastern  H.  S.,  Carolyn  entered  her 
project  in  the  category,  “Clothing  Con¬ 
struction.”  It  consisted  of  a  three-piece 
outfit  with  a  stitched  down  pleated 
skirt  and  fully-lined  slacks,  both  made 
of  a  light  gold  wool  with  a  diagonal 
weave.  She  also  made  a  jacket  in  a 
gold,  brown,  and  black  plaid  of  the 
same  fabric.  The  lined  jacket,  made 
without  the  use  of  a  pattern,  boasts 
knitted  collar  and  cuffs— made  by  Caro¬ 
lyn,  of  course.  Her  entry  scored  highest 
over  2,500  entries  in  the  Talent  Show, 
which  included  18  categories  ranging 
from  painting  and  music  to  needlework 
and  metal  work. 

Carolyn  says  her  interest  in  sewing 
began  when  she  was  nine  years  old  and 
made  doll’s  clothes.  Now  she  makes 
most  of  her  own  clothes  and  also  enjoys 
knitting  ski  sweaters.  Carolyn’s  mother, 
an  expert  seamstress,  “has  been  a  great 
help  to  me  in  sewing,”  Carolyn  points 
out. 

A  varsity  cheerleader,  a  member  of 
the  Synchronized  Swimming  Club  and 
of  the  yearbook  staff,  Carolyn  hopes  to 
go  to  Michigan  State  Univ.  and  major  in 
home  economics.  “.\s  of  now,”  she 
says,  “I  haven’t  decided  whether  I 
would  like  teaching  or  designing  best.” 


Got  any  brif(ht  idea;)?  Co-ed  will  pay 
Sl.OO  for  every  homemaking  hint  used 
in  this  column.  If  your  idea  isn’t  com¬ 
pletely  original,  state  where  you  heard 
or  read  about  it.  Sorry,  but  no  items 
submitted  can  be  returned.  Write  to 
“Here’s  How’’  Elditor,  Co-ed,  33  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

A  coat  of  clear  nail  polish  will  cover 
any  scratches  on  your  watch  crystal. 

—Winona  Olsen,  Carlton,  Ore. 

.\n  old  pen  point  inserted  upside 
down  into  an  old-fashioned  wooden 
pen  holder  is  perfect  for  taking  pits  out 
of  cherries  and  other  fruits. 

—Dotti  Murphy,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

You  can  restore  a  limp  and  lifeless 
tape  measure  by  putting  it  between 
sheets  of  wax  paper  and  pressing  with 
a  hot  iron. 

—Joyce  Nichols,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kan. 

Keep  track  of  loose  snaps  in  your 
sewing  basket  by  snapping  them 
through  a  piece  of  cheesecloth. 

—Elizabeth  Sorsdahl,  Swift  Current, 
Sask.,  Can. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  belt  to  match 
a  dress  or  skirt,  cut  off  a  strip  of  the 
material  in  the  hem.  Fold  the  strip  over 
an  old  belt  and  use  iron-on  tape  to 
secure  the  material  to  the  belt’s  re¬ 
verse  side. 

—Sandra  Tweedle,  Salem,  N.  J. 

To  make  a  padded  clothes  hanger, 
place  an  ordinary  wire  hanger  on  a 
piece  of  colored  felt  and  cut  two  pat¬ 
terns  slightly  larger  than  the  hanger. 
“Whip-stitch”  the  patterns  together 
over  the  hanger.  You  can  decorate  the 
felt  cover  with  felt  cutouts,  sequins, 
rickrack,  or  some  other  trimming. 

—Carole  P.  Lewis,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Here’s  an  easy  way  to  measure  short¬ 
ening.  If  your  recipe  calls  for  X  cup 
shortening,  put  X  cup  water  into  a  meas¬ 
uring  cup  and  add  shortening  until  the 
water  level  reaches  one  cup.  Pour  off 
water  and  add  shortening  to  recipe. 
The  water  should  be  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
shortening  required.  The  water  plus  the 
shortening  should  always  equal  one  cup. 

—Cindy  Renner,  Pratt,  Kan. 
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Place  turicey  wiui  the  breast  at  carver  a  left 
Hace  knife  between  the  tingh  and  body  (d 
turkey  aini  slash  through  skin  to  the  joint 
Separate  entire  leg  frcMxt  the  body  by  press¬ 
ing  leg  outward  with  knife,  and  bending  it 
away  from  body  with  f<Nrk  (or  with  Mt  hand 
holding  leg  bone).  Separate  thigh  from 
drumstick  at  joint  Slice  off  dark  meat 


Next  insert  fork  firmly  into  upper  wing.  Make  a  long  cut 
above  the  wing  joint  through  to  the  body  frame.  If  de¬ 
sired,  for  easier  carving  of  white  meat,the  wing  can  be  dis¬ 
jointed  from  body,  by  cutting  through  the  skin  as  the  fork 
presses  wing  away  from  body.  Now  carver  is  ready  to  start 
slicing  the  white  meat  from  the  turkey  breast 


Beginning  halfway  up  breast  slice  down¬ 
ward  with  straight  even  strokes.  When  knife 
readies  the  long  cut  above  the  wing  bone, 
the  slices  will  fall  free.  Continue  slicing  the 
breast  meat  starting  each  time  at  a  higher 
point  Cut  enough  white  and  daric  meat  for 
all  guests  before  serving  the  plates. 


JO 


To  90rv0  ytmr  profiunon 
htUtr.  Our  lOnh  year. 


EASY  AS 


3 


CARVING 


2 


Dl 


ICT 


FROM 


HEADQUARTERS 


MEAT 


LESSON  #2 


HOW  TO  CARVE  POULTRY 


place.  Have  a  sharp  carving  knife,  a  long-pronged 
fork,  a  spoon  to  serve  stufiing,  and  dinner  plates 
handy.  Use  a  large,  flat  platter  for  turkey.  Avoid 
overcrowding  the  platter  with  garnishes. 


Tips  for  the  hostess:  Directions  for  carvmg  tur¬ 
key  apply  to  all  poultry.  Before  carving,  let  the 
turkey  “rest”  15  to  20  minutes.  With  tip  of  knife 
or  scissors,  cut  the  strip  of  skin  holding  the  legs  in 
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fashion  memos 


A  trio  of  undorpinnings 
for  your  dote  occasions.  The 
lightly  padded  bra  stays  "put"  , 

with  on  elastic  back,  has  dainty  i  f  I 
florals  on  white  cotton.  Hollywood  *  | 
Vassarette.  32-36.  A/B/C  cops.  $4. 


coat  is  in  the  wide  flaring  flounce 
which  is  designed  to  line  your  new 
curving  skirts.  In  white  nylon  tricot 
by  Kayser.  Sizes  S  M,  L.  About  $5.95. 


A  garter  belt  with  unique  features; 
sides  and  back  in  leno  elastic  do  a 
bit  of  gentle  Arming,  while  nylon 
tricot  adds  a  frilly  lace  finish  in  the 
panties  attached.  By  Hollywood  Vassa¬ 
rette.  Sizes  by  waist  measurement.  $5. 


Kid  Sister 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

parted  her  lips  in  a  movie  star  smile. 

“Linda,  what  are  you—?”  her  mother 
called. 

“Coming!”  She  dashed  upstairs. 

Her  mother  was  sitting  on  her  sister’s 
bed  admiring  Jenny,  who  w'as  trying 
on  her  good,  pale  green  dress.  Jenny’s 
light-brown  pony  tail  swayed  as  she 
turned  from  side  to  side.  She  looked  up 
and  smiled  brightly  at  her  sister. 

“W'hat’s  that  for?”  Linda  asked, 
standing  in  the  doorway. 

“Oh,  Lin!”  Jenny  bubbled,  “It’s  so 
exciting!  Dotty  Evans  invited  me  to  her 
party  tonight  and  I—” 

“\N’hen  did  that  happen?”  Linda 
asked  in  an  icy  voic-e. 

“This  afternoon,  in  study  hall.  She 
W'as  so  nice  about—” 

“She  jii.st  asked  you  to  be  polite.  I’ll 
bet  she’s  forgotten  all  about  it  by  now. 
You  know  Dotty,  alwa\s  trying  to  be  a 
good  kid.”  Linda  could  feel  her  hands 
get  moist  and  her  arms  tense,  the  way 
the\’  did  when  she  was  angry. 

“But  Lin,  she  did  sound  as  if  she 
meant  it.  She  really—” 

“Forget  it,  Jenny.  You’d  feel  way  out 
of  place  there.  Everybody  would  be 
polite  and  all,  but  you  just  wouldn’t 
fit  in.” 

“Why  would  Dotty  mention  it,  if— if 
no  one  would  want  me?”  Jenny  sobbed. 

“I  think  this  is  up  to  Jenny,”  Mrs. 
Andrews  said  in  a  soft,  but  stern  voice. 
The  look  she  flashed  her  older  daughter 
was  unmistakably  angry,  Jenny  took  off 
the  dress  and  threw  it  on  the  bed. 

“I  can’t  go  now.  I  just  can’t,”  she 
sobbed  into  the  bedspread. 

Here  we  go  with  the  cr>’ing  bit, 
Linda  thought,  and  annoyance  filled 
her.  She  could  remember  when  they 
were  both  small,  Jenny  trailing  after 
her,  whining,  wanting  to  go,  crying 
when  she  could  not,  and  eventually 
going. 

“It’s  not  a  tragedy,”  Linda  said  and 
walked  into  her  cubbyhole  of  a  room. 

Linda  sat  down  on  her  bed.  The 
room  was  much  to<i  small  for  a  dressing 
table,  so  she  used  a  mirror  on  the  wall 
and  put  her  hair  clips  in  her  lap.  But 
this  small  room  was  far  better  than  shar¬ 
ing  the  larger  one  with  her  sister.  More 
privacy.  More  chance  to  be  alone.  She 
liegan  to  brush  her  hair  and  tried  to 
brush  away  the  anger  knotting  within 
her.  Things  had  been  going  along  so 
well  for  the  past  few  years  when  she 
was  in  high  school  and  Jenny  was  in 
grade  school,  in  a  different  building  and 
a  different  world.  Linda  had  her  friends 
and  activities  and  Jenny  was  involved 
in  all  the  groups  and  clubs  in  the  other 
school. 


But  then  Jenny  came  to  high  school 
and  barged  in  on  Linda’s  life  again.  Just 
as  when  they  were  younger— Jenny  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  do  whatever  Linda  did. 

If  Linda  went  bicycle  riding,  Jenny 
stumbled  along  behind,  slowing  up  the 
ride  and  making  a  pain  out  of  herself. 
When  Linda’s  friends  came  over,  little 
Jenny  would  beg  to  play  with  thim 
and  then  cry  if  she  couldn’t.  And  now 
the  whole  thing  was  starting  all  over 
again. 

“Linda,  may  I  c-ome  in?”  Her  mother 
knocked  before  she  opened  the  door. 

Mrs.  Andrews’  fac-e  was  lined  with 
anger.  She  had  been  through  this  be¬ 
fore. 

“Jenny  will  stay  home  tonight.  She 
doesn’t  want  to  go— there’s  not  much 
sense  in  her  going,  the  way  she  feels 
now.”  Mrs.  Andrews  sat  down  next  to 
her  daughter.  “What’s  the  matter  with 
>ou,  Linda?  I  thought  this  business 
would  be  over  by  the  time  you  reached 
your  teens.  You’re  wonderful  to  every¬ 
one  in  the  world,  except  your  own  sis¬ 
ter!  I  wonder  if  Chuck  and  the  others 
would  think  so  highly  of  you  if  they 
saw  \’ou  just  before—” 

“What  have  I  done?  Just  becau.se  I 
don’t  want  my  kid  sister  trailing  me  like 
a  shadow,  you’d  think  I  was  a  monster! 
It’s  for  her  good  too.  Mom.  Wh\-  should 
she  go  places  where  she’s  not  wanted?” 

“Jenny  wants  desperately  to  be 
friends  with  you.  Do  you  know  that 
she  was  hurt  for  weeks  when  you 
moved  out  of  that  room?” 

“Privacy,  that’s  all.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  her.  It  was  nothing  personal.” 

The  telephone  rang.  Mrs.  Andrews 
stood  up  heavily.  Linda  noticed  that 
her  mother  alwa\  s  wore  the  same  ex¬ 
pression  after  one  of  these  discussions,  a 
sad  expre.s.sion  about  the  mouth  and  the 
eyes,  as  if  she  were  ver\'  tired. 

Nothing  was  said  alxjut  the  party  at 
dinner.  Nothing  was  said  abont  any¬ 
thing  much  at  dinner.  Jenny,  her  light- 
brown  pony  tail  knotted  at  the  top  of 
her  bent  head,  did  not  even  look  up. 
Mrs.  Andrews  tried  to  get  Jenny  to 
talk  about  the  new  book  she  had  just 
finished  and  liked  so  well,  but  Jenny 
barely  answered.  Dinner  seemed  to  take 
forever.  Finally  the  dessert  was  finished 
and  the  girls  began  to  help  clear  the 
table. 

“Really,  Jenny,  you’re  not  going  to 
miss  much,”  l.inda  said  in  her  friend¬ 
liest  voice.  “Dot’s  parties  are  just  a  lot 
of  noise.” 

The  younger  girl  turned  away  from 
her  and  continued  into  the  kitchen. 
Dot’s  party  was  the  first  “big”  high 
school  party  to  which  she  had  been 
invited  and  the  excitement  that  had 
filled  her  was  now  spoiled. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Advice  on  SKIN  BLEMISHES  from 

Clearasil  Personality  of  the  Month 


Carolyn  Somody,  Graduate  '61,  North  High  School,  Akron,  Ohio 


Rarely  do  you  find  a  girl  as  pretty 
and  talented  as  Carolyn.  She  was  a 
star  majorette,  school  news  editor, 
actress,  member  of  the  Dramatics 
Club  as  well  as  the  National  Honor 
Society. 

Read  Carolyn’s  experience:  “/  really 
enjoyed  performing  in  plays  and  as 
a  majorette,  until  pimples  made  me 
feel  ugly  and  self-conscious.  /  tried 
many  things  to  clear  them,  but  only 
Clearasil  really  worked.  It  helped 
right  away,  and,  now  my  complexion 
is  smooth  again. 


1228  Murray  Avenue 
Akron.  Ohio 


WOULD  YOUW  KXPKRIKNCK 
HELP  OTHERS? 

If  so.  just  write  us  giving  your  actual 
experience  with  Clearasil.  Enclose  a 
recent  close-up  facial  snapshot.  You 
may  be  the  next  Clearasil  Personal¬ 
ity  of  the  Month.  Address:  Clearasil. 
Department  PM.  122  East  42  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHER:  IRVING  STUDIO.  AKRON.  OHIO 


Clearasil's  3  medical  actions 

Open,  Clean-out  and  Dry-up  Pimples  Fast! 

Skin*colored... hides  pimples  while  it  works.  Skin 
specialists  explain  a  pimple  is  a  clogged,  inflamed 
pore.  That’s  why  you  need  a  medication  with  three 
actions  which  open,  clean-out,  and  dry-up  pimples  fast. 

How  Clearasil  works 


In  Skin  S|)ecialists’  tests  on  over  300  patients,  9  out  of 
10  cases  were  completely  cleared  up  or  definitely  im¬ 
proved  while  using  clearasil.  Guaranteed  to  work  for 
you  or  money  back.  New  Stick,  only  98^.  Tube,  69< 
and  98<‘.  Lotion  squeeze-bottle,  $1.25  (no  fed.  tax  on 
any).  At  all  drug  counters. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  For  2  weeks’  supply  of  CLEAKASIL  (in 
tube),  send  name,  address  and  15^  to  Dept.  WT-11, 
CLEARASIL.  122  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


1.  Opens  Pimples.  ‘Keratolytic’  action 
away  and  oiien.s  the  affected  pimple  cap. 
drain,  without  dangerous  squeezing. 


y  peels 
pimple 


2.  Cleans-Out  Pimples.  Now  antiseptic  medication 
can  penetrate  to  any  lower  infection,  relieve  inflamma¬ 
tion.  encourage  the  growth  of  smooth,  healthy  skin. 


In  New  Stick,  Tube 
or  Lotion 


3.  Ories-Up  Pimples.  Oil  absorbing  action  works  to 
dry-up  pimples  fast  .  .  .  remove  excess  oil  that  can  clog 
pores  and  cause  pimples. 


Floats  out  blackheads,  clearasil  softens,  and  loos¬ 
ens  blackheads  so  they  ‘float’  out  with  normal  washing. 


Largest-selling  .  ,  .  because  it  really  works 
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if  you've  learned  to  talk 
with  your  eyes 

ITS 

TIME  TO 


CURL 

YOUR  LASHES 


A  gentle  squeeze  with  Kurlash 
— and  in  less  than  a  minute... 
your  lashes  look  longer,  more 
luxurious,  your  eyes  more  glam¬ 
orous.  Only  $1.25  at  all  drug  and 
cosmetic  counters.  Send  for  free 
eye  beauty  booklet.  Write  Kur- 
laah,  Dept.C-21,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Kid  Sister 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

“The  party  had  nothing  to  do  with 
us.  I  was  invited.  You  weren’t  even 
mentioned.  Your  going  was  your  busi¬ 
ness.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  go¬ 
ing.  I  happen  to  be  a  person  too,  be¬ 
sides  being  your  sister.”  Jenny  let  the 
words  pour  out,  then  turned  and  ran  up 
the  stairs. 

“Really,  Mom,  it  isn’t  that  impor¬ 
tant,”  Linda  said  to  her  mother.  “She’ll 
have  lots  more  parties  to  go  to.  I  just 
don’t— well,  I  just  don’t  want  to  have 
to  drag  her  with  me  now.” 

“It’s  too  bad,”  Mrs.  Andrews  said 
softly,  as  she  washed  the  dishes. 

OTTY  EVANS  always  decorated 
j  her  basement  beautifully  for  parties.  This 
I  time  she  had  large,  brightly-colored 
streamers  hanging  from  beam  to  beam 
and  bridge  tables  laden  with  favorite 
snacks.  Nlusic  was  blaring  the  latest  hit 
rec-ords,  and  there  were  couples  danc¬ 
ing,  groups  talking,  and  even  a  guitar¬ 
playing  boy,  surrounded  by  a  few  lis¬ 
teners  and  singers.  It  made  a  gay,  lively 
scene  as  Chuck  and  Linda  slowly 
walked  downstairs. 

“Hi,  kids!  C’mon  and  join  the  merry¬ 
making.”  Dotty  almost  bounced  over  to 
them.  She  was  a  gay,  lively  girl  with  a 
sunny  smile  for  ever>’one. 

“Hey,  where’s  Jenny?  Didn’t  she 
come  with  you?”  Dotty  put  her  arms 
through  those  of  Chuck  and  Linda  and 
walked  them  toward  the  guitar  player. 
“I  especially  wanted  her  to  meet  Stan.” 

“Oh,  she— she  didn’t  feel  too  well  and 
told  me  to  tell  you  that  she’s  sorry,” 
Linda  mumbled  unc-omfortably. 

“Gee,  that’s  too  bad!  She  would  have 
had  a  good  time.  There  are  a  few  kids 
from  her  class  here  somewhere.”  She 
looked  around  the  crowded  room,  then 
called  to  the  guitar-player,  “Play  the 
‘Saints,’  Stan!” 

“Hi  Linda.  Mmmmmm,  pretty,”  Mar¬ 
ilyn  Evans,  Dotty’s  kid  sister,  greeted 
her.  But  their  voices  were  drowned  out 
by  the  singing  around  them. 

Request  after  request  followed  and 
for  a  while  the  party  revolved  around 
Stan  and  his  guitar.  As  they  sang, 
Linda  looked  at  the  faces  around  her. 
Most  of  them  were  classmates,  but  there 
was  a  sprinkling  of  sophs  and  even  one 
or  two  freshmen. 

“He’s  got  the  whole  world  in  his 
hands,”  they  sang,  and  a  couple  began 
slowly  to  interpret  the  music  in  free 
dance  rh\  thms.  The  girl  was  Marilyn 
Evans,  who  was  a  soph.  Linda  watched 
her  dance  and  became  aware,  for  the 
very  first  time,  that  Marilyn  and  Dotty 
were  related.  Usually  at  Dotty’s  parties 


GINGER 


A  Co-ed  Cartoon 


"Baste  where,  for  Pete's  sake?" 


there  was  so  much  talk,  music,  and 
laughter  that  one  hardly  had  the  chance 
to  say,  “Well,  look  at  that,  she’s  got  her 
sister  here!”  So  it  wasn’t  until  that  mo¬ 
ment  that  this  simple  fact  hit.  Dotty 
was  watching  the  dancers  with  the  rest 
of  the  guests  and  joined  in  the  applause 
when  they  finished. 

“It  would  have  been  nice  if  Jenny 
could  have  c'ome.  She’s  a  cute  little 
thing  and  would  have  made  wild  music 
with  her  geetar,”  Chuck  whispered. 
Linda  didn’t  answer  him,  but  instead 
pulled  him  to  the  floor  and  began  danc¬ 
ing. 

It  seemed  to  Linda  that  the  bright 
colors  of  the  party,  the  streamers,  the 
girls’  dresses,  the  balloons,  were  duller 
than  they  had  appeared  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Dotty  and  Marilym— strange,  she 
had  just  never  really  noticed  that  they 
were  sisters.  They  seemed  more  like 
friends  than  sisters. 

“Can  I  cut  in?”  a  nice,  deep  voice 
asked.  Chuck  made  a  good-natured 
wisecrack  and  Linda  found  herself 
dancing  with  Stan,  the  guitar-player. 

“I  couldn’t  resist  one  dance,  Linda,” 
he  whispered. 

“Listen,  you  play  some  guitar.  You 
should  make  a  record!”  She  meant  it. 

“You’re  as  nice  as  you  are  pretty.  You 
can  be  my  manager,”  he  laughed.  “Say, 
doesn’t  your  sister  play  the  guitar? 
Dotty  mentioned  that  she  might  come. 
Is  she  here?”  He  looked  around  at  the 
maze  of  moving  figures. 

“No,  uh,  she  didn’t  feel  good,  so  she 
decided  to  skip  it,”  Linda  stammered. 

“Too  bad.  It’s  really  a  blast  to  have 
two  guitars  going.” 

“Maybe  you  can  come  over  someday 
and  have  a  real  folk-song  session.  She’d 
love  it!”  Linda  suggested. 

Continued  on  page  68) 
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New  recipes... created  and  tested  specially  for... 


Director  of  Home  Economics 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company 


Oitcuasing  naw  racipaa, 
Tha  Ouakar  Taat  KJtchana 


Please  do  write  to  us!  Your  recipe  requests  help  us  choose  our  monthly  recipe  theme. 
And  your  interests  interest  us!  Every  month  we’ll  publish  students’  letters.* 


Gcmf  PcudXj  Ti/wia^ 

For  a  lively  slumber  party 

WELSH  RAREBIT  'N  CORN  STICKS  Makes  6  servings  {lUus.) 


Corn  Sticks: 

Oaa  12-ai.  akg.  (2  eufs) 
Flafca  Cara  Maffta  MU 

1  an 

Vi  cap  aiilh 


Cheese  Sauce: 

Vi  Ik.  aroettt  tkarp 
chaata,  cakad 

1  Vi  caps  Milk 
Vi  taaspaan  salt 

Vi  taaspaan  dry  awstard 
Vi  cap  silead  cannad  Maskraams 

2  taklaspoans  ckoppad  pimlanta 


For  com  sticks,  empty  contents  of  package  into  bowl;  add  egg 
and  milk.  Blend  only  until  dry  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
moistened.  Pour  batter  into  12  greas^  com  stick  molds.  Bake 
in  hot  oven  (400  F.)  about  15  minutes. 

While  com  sticks  bake,  melt  cheese  in  double  boiler.  Add 
milk  slowly;  stir  until  smooth.  Add  remaining  ingredients. 
For  each  serving,  pour  hot  cheese  sauce  over  two  com  sticks. 


Pretty  brunch  idea 


Yum!  For  a  dessert  luncheon 

FUDGY  WAFFLE  SANDWICHES  Makes  6  servings 


1  cap  ckacslata  Milk 

1  acs 

3  taklaspaons  Mattad  ar 
Hpaid  skortanMt 
1  cap  Aant  Jarnkna  Pancaka  MU 


Vanilla  lea  craaM 
Ckacslata  tyrap 


BREAKFAST  PARFAITS 

Place  a  layer  of  Life  in  bottom  of  cereal  bowl  or  parfait  glass. 
Top  with  fresh  or  frozen  sliced  strawberries  (thawed)  and 
another  layer  of  Life.  Arrange  banana  slices  around  edge  of 
dish.  Garnish  with  dollop  of  sweetened  whipped  cream,  if 
desired.  Serve  with  milk. 


Place  milk,  egg  and  shortening  in  a  shaker.  (If  melted  short¬ 
ening  is  used,  add  after  pancake  mix.)  Add  pancake  mix; 
.shake  vigorously  10  times  or  until  batter  is  fairly  smooth. 
Bake  in  a  hot  waffle  baker  until  steaming  stops. 

To  assemble,  cut  each  waffle  section  in  half.  Place  a  slice 
of  ice  cream  between  two  pieces  of  waffle.  Serve  with  choco¬ 
late  syrup. 


Rose  Marie  Rasmussen 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

I  would  like  to  visit  New  York 
to  go  shopping  and  sight-see¬ 
ing.  My  ambition  is  to  major 
in  home  economics.  I’m  in¬ 
terested  in  a  quick,  easy  des¬ 
sert  luncheon  dish  to  serve 
after  a  club  meeting  or  church 
social  affair. 


Gayle  Grim 
Evansville,  Indiana 
I  would  like  a  recipe  for  a 
snack  to  serve  at  a  slumber 
party.  My  main  interests  are 
law  and  politics.  I’d  like  to 
visit  a  national  political  party 
convention  in  1964. 


^  You'll  receive  $10  if  your  letter  is  pub- 

y XAAXJUc/VIAaJ  lished!  And  every  girl  who  writes  to  us 
will  receive  i»ur  new  recipe  lxM)k,  Teen  Cooks.  If  your 
letter  is  published,  we’ll  also  send  your  teacher  a  beau¬ 
tiful  copper  “chafing  dish’’  style  server-and-warmer  for 
your  clas.srcH)m. 

Send  your  name,  school,  and  a  clear  snapshot,  along 


with  the  an.swers  to  these  questions: 

What  IS  your  ambition^ 

What  recipes  would  you  like  from  Mary  Alden* 

Where  would  you  like  to  travel/ 

Send  to  Mary  Alden,  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Box  3361.  Chi 
cago.  Ill.  (Sorry,  but  photos  can’t  be  returned.) 
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hints  by  Calhy  Palmer 

'TU  the  season  to  be  jotly 
. . .  happy,  gay,  merry !  Yes- 
siree,  those  once-a-year, 
(ull-of-cheer  holidays  are 
here  again.  And  that  means 
lots  of  dress-up  parties! 
Want  to  look  your  ravishing 
best?  Well,  formal  formals 
are  “in.”  Yes,  it’s  down  . . . 
down... down  for  your  eve¬ 
ning  gown.  You’ll  he  sweep¬ 
ing  the  floor  in  sweater-top 
gowns  skirted  with  brocade 
or  velvet.  Colors?  Rich  reds, 
greens  and  yellows  to 
match  the  twinkling  lights 
on  your  tree. 


4  bright  Christmas  belle  is  smart  about 
her  skin,  loo!  To  feel  your  loveliest  — as  well 
as  look  it  — try  this  for  a  pre-party  primper. 
Uouse  yourself  in  a  tub  full  of  water.  Stretch 
. . .  relax  ....  enjoy  it  for  at  least  20  minutes. 
Then  towel  off  and  dab  on  luxurious 
Cashmere  Bouquet 
Talc.  It  scents, 
smooths,  clings 
more  lovingly  .  .  . 
more  lastingly  than 
costly  cologne. 
Leaves  you  flower- 
fresh  . . .  your  skin 
silken-smooth  for 
the  many  hours  of 
partying  ahead. 


Pedi-Care!  Before  slipping  into  your  satin 
slippers,  sprinkle  Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc 
inside.  It  will  keep  you  bouncy  and  cool  for 
those  lively  cha-cha  sessions.  Footnote:  Shoes 
dyed  NOT  to  match  are  the  rule  this  Yule! 


Glad  Hand.  While  waiting  for  your  V.I.P. 
date  to  arrive,  massage  a  little  Cashmere  Bou¬ 
quet  Talc  into  your  palms.  So  fine  and  pure, 
it  will  absorb  that  last-minute  moisture  . . . 
leaving  your  hands  soft  and  smooth— just 
wonderful  to  hold. 


Up  to  your  neck  in  beads?  Then  you’re 
right  in  style  — and  the  more  the  merrier!  But 
if  those  rows  and  rows  of  crystals  get  a  little 
throaty  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  patting  on 
some  Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc  will  help  your 
delicate  skin  feel  soothed 
and  smooth  again. 


Chic  gift!  Cashmere  Bou¬ 
quet  Talc  in  its  pretty  pink 
package  makes  a  delightful 
token  gift  for  your  bosom 
buddy  or  favorite  aunt.  And 
she’ll  love  the  fact  that  it’s 
Italian  talc  .  .  .  imported 
especially  for  her  — (and 
you,  too) ! 


lUiO 


e.p 


THE  GIRLS  SOUND  OFF  .  .  . 


W  HAT  IS  YOl  R  BIGGEST  DATING 
PROBLEM?  Is  Tour  social  life  at  a 
standstill  simply  because  you  can't  get 
up  enough  nerve  to  ask  a  girl  out?  Does 
your  early  curfew  bring  your  dates  to 
a  too-early  end?  Do  you  find  yourself 
wondering  how  you  ran  ever  talk  to  your 
date  for  a  whole  evening? 

Shyness  seems  to  be  a  big  dating  prob¬ 
lem  for  both  girls  and  boys,  (iirls  seem 
to  be  hampered  more  by  early  curfews 
than  boys  are;  however,  the  boys 
matched  this  problem  with  their  prob¬ 
lem  of  providing  trans|M>rtation  to  and 
from  dates.  Let’s  lf>ok  at  some  of  your 
letters. 

My  biggest  problem  on  a  date  is 
knowing  what  to  talk  about.  If  I  go 
with  a  lK)y  who  is  quiet  and  doesn’t 
talk,  I  get  nerv'ous.  That  monotonous 
silence  really  annoys  me.  1  tr\-  to  think 
of  something  to  say  but  I  can’t.  If  I  can 
once  get  started.  I’m  all  right.  Getting 
started  is  the  hard  part. 

Pomala  Johnson 
Winona  (Minn.)  Sr.  H.  S. 

Of  course,  everything  has  its  prob¬ 
lems  and  dating  is  no  exception.  'There 
are  “shy  guys”  and  “early  curfews”  and 
probably  there  always  will  be,  but  as 
long  as  a  Ixjy  is  respectful  and  polite  on 
a  date,  I  have  no  complaints.  Parents’ 
restrictions  on  dating  are  not  problems 
but  safeguards  against  problems  in  my 
estimation. 

Marilyn  Rorr 

Morey  H.  S. 

Marshall,  Missouri 

My  biggest  dating  problem  is  trying 
to  find  a  fellow  who  has  a  good  sense  of 
humor.  It  really  doesn’t  matter  whether 
we  go  to  the  movies  or  to  a  baseball 
game  as  long  as  there  is  going  to  be 
enjoyment  and  fun  on  the  date. 

Arlone  Dabrowsici 

St.  Nicholas  Commercial  H.  S. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Almost  all  of  the  boys  that  I  date  ask 
me  where  1  want  to  go.  We  girls  don’t 
know  how  much  money  a  fellow  has  or 
what  his  likes  and  dislikes  are  on  the 
very  first  date.  So  how  are  we  supposed 


On  '^Biggest 

to  know  what  to  say?  I  guess  all  boys 
think  we’re  mind  readers. 


Pam  Daughtry 
Evergreen  H.  S. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

My  biggest  dating  problem  is  an  early 
curfew.  I  love  going  to  dances  and  par¬ 
ties  with  my  friends,  but  it  seems  just 
when  I  am  having  a  good  time,  it  all 
ends.  It’s  just  like  Ijeing  Cinderella,  only 
it  doesn’t  have  such  a  happy  ending. 

Anne  Dillon 

St.  Nicholas  Commercial  H.  S. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

My  biggest  dating  problem  is  thinking 
of  things  to  talk  about.  I  try  when  I’m 
with  a  boy  to  strike  up  a  conversation, 
but  then  he  says  a  few  words  and  we 
sit  the  rest  of  the  night  as  if  we’re  afraid 
to  move  or  speak  to  each  other. 

Barbara  Crowell 

South  Side  H.  S. 

Jackson,  Tenn. 

The  chief  obstacle  for  me  is  the  first 
date  with  a  boy  whom  I  don’t  know 
well.  Often  I  find  myself  wondering  if 
I  should  express  myself  or  just  be  silent 
at  a  particular  time.  Two  factors  have 
helped  me  feel  more  at  ease:  I  realize 
that  the  boy  is  just  as  unsure  as  1  am  and 
my  mother  once  said,  “Always  be  your¬ 
self— never  be  something  you  aren’t.” 

Ponny  Jumonvillo 

Evorgroon  H.  S. 

Soattio,  Wash. 

My  biggest  dating  problem  is  finding 
a  tall  boy— over  five  feet  seven  inches 
tall  because  that  is  how  tall  I  am. 
Being  tall  is  fine  if  you  can  find  a  tall 
boy. 

Maria  Buckhoit 

St.  Nicholas  Commorcial  H.  S. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Send  any  site  phele  fer  30 
3Vix3Vi  inch  pheles  on  silk  fin- j 
isk  paper.  Money  bock  gu 
lee.  60  for  $3  00.  100  for  $3  OO! 
For  super  speed  service  odd  3Sc. 

■  EAUTITONE®  PHOTO 
Dept.  34  Green  Boy,  Wis. 
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THE  BOYS  SOUND  OFF .  .  . 


Dating  Problems 


Transportation  is  my  biggest  dating 
problem.  Since  I  don’t  have  my  license 
yet,  1  have  to  ask  my  parents  to  drive 
me.  I’ve  found  that  double-dating  with 
an  older  couple  solves  this  problem. 
Using  school  activities  as  dates  also 
helps. 

Duana  Cremwall 
Moion  (III.)  H.  S. 

I  think  my  biggest  dating  problem  is 
my  mother  and  my  two  older  sisters. 
They  are  always  pushing  me,  trying  to 
tell  me  who  to  go  out  with  and  when 
to  go  out.  They  tell  me  who  is  nice  and 
who  isn’t.  I  have  a  hard  enough  time 
getting  up  nerve  to  ask  someone  out 
without  their  pushing  me  all  the  time. 

ChorUt  Portar 

Santo  Maria  (Calif.)  H.  S. 

I  suppose  my  biggest  problem  in 
dating  is  thinking  of  some  place  to  go. 
The  primary  means  of  recreation  in 
Abilene,  besides  schtx)!  activities,  are 
skating,  bowling,  miniature  golf,  and 
going  to  the  movies.  That  gets  pretty 
monotonous,  especially  \n  hen  really  good 
shows  come  only  about  every  month  or 

•SO. 

Brock  Barton 

Abilono  (Tax.)  Christian  H.  S. 

When  I  want  to  take  a  girl  out,  I 
find  that  it  is  very  difficidt  for  me  to 
ask  her  if  she  would  like  to  go.  I  dis¬ 
like  very  much  being  turned  down  be¬ 
cause  I  then  feel  inferior  to  the  boys 
that  she  will  go  out  with. 

If  a  girl  likes  a  bo>  ,  1  think  it  would 
l)e  good  if  she  could  let  him  know 
her  feeling,  so  that  if  he  liked  her,  he 
would  feel  at  ease  when  he  asked  her 
out. 

Graham  Jacobtan 
Winona  (Minn.)  Sr.  H.  S. 

The  biggest  dating  problem  that  I 
have  is  girls  who  won’t  talk.  No  matter 
what  you  say  to  them,  they  just  nod 
their  heads  or  say  “yes”  or  “no.” 
When  you  ask  them  if  they  like  movies, 
all  they  say  is,  “They’re  okay.”  What 
bothers  me  is  that  you  can’t  shut  them 
up  any  other  time;  it’s  just  when  they’re 
on  dates  that  they  develop  an  inferior¬ 


ity  complex  alxnit  talking.  What  I  ! 
would  give  to  have  a  girl  say,  “I  hate 
movies,”  or  “I’ve  already  seen  this  one.”  i 
I  wish  that  girls  would  say  what  the\ 
like,  give  you  their  opinion  on  some¬ 
thing,  just  once. 

Dannit  Dalon 
Maion  (III.)  H.  S. 

My  biggest  dating  problem  is  fiiul- 
ing  time  to  have  dates.  With  so  many 
activities  going  on  I  don’t  have  time 
to  date  unless  one  of  the  activities  re¬ 
quires  a  date. 

Johnny  Justica 

Abilana  (Tax.)  Christian  H.  S. 

Some  kids  can  just  go  up  to  a  girl 
and  ask  for  a  date.  As  for  me,  I  don’t 
have  enough  nerve. 

Bob  Ronco 

HarborfloU*  Jr.  H.  S. 

Graanlown,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  problems  that  I  encounter 
when  dating  is  smoking.  Some  people 
do  not  smoke  and  others  do.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  tho.se  who  smoke  seem  to  think 
that  all  other  people  do,  too,  so  how 
could  it  possibly  lie  Ixtthersome  to  any¬ 
one  else?  So  they  puff  along  their  merry- 
way.  I  have  found  that  if  a  non-smoker 
objects  to  his  date’s  smoking,  the  non- 
smoker  is  considered  stupid. 

I  think  that  if  people  who  smoke 
had  respect  for  those  who  don’t,  the 
world  would  be  a  more  tolerable  place 
for  the  non-smoker.  .After  all,  that  is 
what  smoking  lounges  were  built  for. 

Jamas  B.  Wilay 

Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  H.  S. 

NEXT  "JAM  SESSION"  TOPIC 

1)0  VOl  THINK  TEEN-AGERS 
SIIOl  I.D  SMOKE?  DRINK? 

lieroN  your  rhanre  to  let  us  know 
nlielher  smokiiift  aiirl  drinkinic  are 
a  part  of  your  "do'’  list  or  your 
"don't"  list.  .And  be  sure  to  baek 
up  your  opinions  with  reasons. 

Send  your  letters  to  "Jam  Ses¬ 
sion,”  f.'o-ed  Mngaxine.  3.A  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York  .36,  N.  Y.  In- 
elude  your  name,  sehool,  eity,  and 
state.  Mail  letters  by  November  19, 
1961,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
publieation. 


■  r  3 


really  gone 


seamless  stockings 
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Recipes 

USA. 


If  you  have  a  rt‘eipe  that's  t>piral  of 
the  region  in  nhirh  you  live,  send  it  to 
‘*R«.eipe»,  I  .  S.  A.”  Editor,  Co-ed,  3.3 
^est  42iid  St.,  Mew  3(>rk  .36,  M.  3.  In- 
elude  your  reeipe  souree — Mom's  mem¬ 
ory,  a  rtMik  hook  (include  name, 
author  and  publisher  of  book),  or 
whatever,  (.o-ed  will  pay  tl  for  every 
recipe  used  in  this  column,  but  will 
consider  only  th<»se  recipes  which  are 
traditional  in  your  area. 

TrKKEVS  and  pumpkins— what  foods 
iH'tttT  typify  the  Thanksgiving  sea- 
s(»n!  And  what  In'tter  way  to  add  a  holi¬ 
day  touch  to  Noveml)er  meals  than  with 
a  pumpkin  pie.  This  New  England  des¬ 
sert  recipe  comes  from  Lynne  Moxlev, 
a  Springfield,  Mass.,  reader. 

Pumpkin  Pie 

2  eggs 

cup  sugar 

I  teasp(M>n  cinnamon 

teasptMin  each  of  salt,  nutmeg, 
ginger 

*4  teaspoon  cloves 

1  Vi  cups  canned  «tr  cooked  pumpkin 
li  cup  molasses 

I  tall  can  (  I'-a  cups)  eva|N>rated  milk 
1  9-inch  unbaked  pastry  shf‘ll 

Be.it  eggs  in  nu.diuin  sizi^l  mixing  lx)wl. 
Mix  in  sugar,  spices,  pumpkin,  and  mo- 
Ltsses.  Add  evaivorated  milk  and  stir  until 
mixture  is  smiKith.  Pour  mixture  into  pastry 
shell.  Bake  in  mcKlerate  oven  (350°  F.)  for 
1  hour,  or  until  tip  of  knife  inserted  in  cen¬ 
ter  comes  out  clean. 

Thanksgiving  dinner  was  fine,  but 
what  to  do  with  all  that  leftover  tur¬ 
key?  (diarlene  Jenkins  of  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.,  provides  an  answer  with  her 
recipe  for  Tennessee  Turkey  Hash. 

Tennessee  Turkey  Hash 

2  to  .3  tuhh*s|>oons  butter  or  margarine 
*4  cup  chopped  green  pepper 
*4  cup  rhopp«.d  celery 
2  cups  diced  emtked  turkey'^ 

.3  cups  gruvx,  made  with  water 
\'l  teaspoon  onion  juice 
2  tablesp«M»ns  sharp  cheese,  grated 
2  hard-4.<M>ked  eggs,  sliced 

Melt  blitter  in  heavy  skillet  and  lightly 
brown  green  pepper  and  celery.  .\dd  tur- 
ke\  (yon  may  include  diced  giblets),  gravy 
and  onion  juice.  Bring  ni’xture  to  boil;  sim¬ 
mer  gently  10  to  1-5  minutes  to  blend 
flavors.  Just  Indore  serving,  add  cheese  and 
eggs.  Makes  six  servings. 

*l.p'io\er  IxM'f  or  thlcktM)  niuy  lx*  Mi>istliiitr«l  fur  lh« 
tiirkoy. 


Kirsten 

(Continued  frotn  itage  27) 

.And  Midsummer’s  Eve?  The  date 
varies.  In  1961  it  occurred  on  June  23, 
but  it  is  always  held  on  a  night  when 
the  sun  does  not  set  at  all;  when  it  never 
grows  dark.  This  special  evening  is  cele¬ 
brated  all  over  Norway  w’ith  songs,  bon¬ 
fires,  wine-drinking,  and  dancing.  It  is 
probably  the  most  important  festive 
occasion  of  the  year. 

The  Fredricksens  of  course  will  be 
at  Sjdfildtt,  and  this  summer  Captain 
Fredricksen  will  be  home  to  join  them. 
.And  .Alf  will  c'ome,  too— if  Kirsten  de¬ 
cides  to  ask  him.  He  will  talk  with  her 
father,  though,  about  the  Fernmoor,  and 
Kirsten  is  afraid  that  her  plans  for  swim¬ 
ming  and  picnics  on  the  beach  may  be 
just  a  little  spoiled.  Still,  she  will  prob¬ 
ably  ask  .Alf  Hansen  and  certainly,  if 
she  does,  he  Will  come. 

But  summer  is  some  time  away.  It  is 
mid-March  now,  two  weeks  after  Kir¬ 
sten’s  birthday,  and  the  Fernmoor  is 
due  in  Oslo  in  three  days’  time.  Mrs. 
Fredricksen  has  read  her  husband’s  last 
letters  to  Sv'erre  and  to  Kirsten  again 
and  again,  and  on  an  evening,  when  .Alf 
was  visiting  at  the  apartment,  even  the 
blue  enveloiye,  mailed  to  Norway  from 
Singapore,  was  examined  and  admired. 
From  the  birch w(K)d  armchair,  beneath 
the  world  map  crisscrossed  by  red  lines 
that  indicate  the  routes  of  her  father’s 
ship,  Kirsten  listens  to  his  letters. 

“He  will  be  home  in  three  days!’’ 
Mrs.  Fredricksen  says  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time.  .And  Kirsten  sees  that  her 
mother’s  bright  eyes  are  shining  and 
that  her  face  looks  radiant. 

“We  must  clean  the  flat,”  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
ricksen  says.  Inwardly,  Kirsten  sighs, 
thinking  of  the  frantic  house-cleaning 
of  two  years  before.  But  by  now  she  is 
prepared  for  it— and  for  the  boiling  and 
liaking  which  gm^s  on  for  two  days  until 
the  larder  fairly  groans  with  provisions. 

Finally,  it  is  Saturday  morning,  the 
day  of  arrival.  Her  father’s  ship  will 
dock  in  Oslo  fjord  at  n(M)n.  “Frokost 
ferdiar  Kirsten’s  mother  calls  cheer¬ 
fully  from  the  kitchen,  and  Kirsten 
opens  her  eyes  to  see  the  green  tops  of 
Karl  fohans  Gate  and  rememljers  sud¬ 
denly  that  her  father  is  coming  home. 

Now  breakfast  is  over,  but  no  one 
has  eaten  very  much.  Captain  Fredrick¬ 
son’s  pipes  have  l)een  carefully  taken 
out  of  the  boxes  where  they  are  stored 
and  rearranged  on  a  rack  near  his 
favorite  chair.  And  Kirsten’s  mother  is 
wearing  a  new  blue  hat.  Kirsten  has  a 
bright  blue  dress  on,  one  she  has  made 
herself,  with  her  mother’s  help,  on  the 
sewing  machine  which  has  lieen  brought 
to  the  apartment  from  S/og/dff.  Even 
Sverre  looks  especially  handsome  in  his 
brown  Sunday  suit  and  clean  shirt  and 
growii-up  polka-dot  bow  tie. 


Since  they  have  no  automobile,  the 
family  rides  on  the  streetcar  down  to 
the  quay,  and  sitting  beside  Sverre,  Kir¬ 
sten  thinks  of  Alf  and  then  of  her  father 
and  then  of  Alf  again.  What  a  summer 
they  will  have  together  when  they  go 
once  more  to  Drobak! 

And  then  the  family  is  there,  on  the 
quay.  The  Radhus,  the  new  town  hall 
of  Oslo  with  its  two  red  brick  tow'ers, 
points  upward  to  a  blue  spring  sky.  The 
crowd  grows  larger  around  the  Fred¬ 
ricksens  as  they  wait;  there  is  a  crew  of 
almost  forty  men  on  the  Fernmoor,  and 
all  are  Norwegians. 

And  then  it  appears— like  an  ocean 
bird,  like  a  modern  version  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Viking  ships  in  the  museum  at 
Bygdoy.  Slowly,  emerging  from  the 
green-hilled  curve  of  the  fjord  it  comes. 
.And  in  spite  of  themselves,  both  Sverre 
and  Kirsten  begin  to  shout  and  all  the 
crowd  around  them  shouts,  too.  The 
ship,  moving  slowly,  is  greeted  by  the 
noise  of  laughter  mixed  with  tears  from 
the  people  on  the  quay. 

The  ship  docks,  but  it  will  he  an 
hour  or  more  before  Captain  Fredrick¬ 
sen  is  free  and  can  join  his  family. 
Kirsten  and  Sverre  wait  patiently.  When 
the  iron  gangplank  clanks  down.  Cap¬ 
tain  Fredricksen  hurries  toward  them, 
carrying  bundles  which  are  obviously 
presents  for  his  family.  In  Norwegian 
style,  he  shakes  hands  with  his  family 
and  then  embraces  them.  With  an  arm 
around  his  xvife  and  another  around  Kir¬ 
sten,  and  with  Sverre  happily  carrying 
the  bundles,  the  Fredrick.sens  go  home. 

.And  what  will  they  do— when  they 
are  in  the  apartment  again,  all  talking 
at  once?  First,  they  will  consume  the 
feast  that  has  taken  Mrs.  Fredrick.sen 
and  Kirsten  two  days  to  prepare.  And 
then,  with  Sverre  and  Kirsten  and  his 
wife  listening.  Captain  Fredricksen  will 
talk  about  his  ship  and  the  places  he 
has  seen  in  his  long  two  years  away 
from  home. 

Perhaps  on  Sunday,  if  the  snow  stays, 
they  will  go  to  ski  at  Holmenkollen.  If 
you  were  with  them  then,  skimming 
over  the  slopes  of  the  hills  above  Oslo— 
or  sitting  in  one  of  the  hostels  before 
the  fire  with  Kirsten,  Sverre,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  and  Mrs.  Fredricksen,  you  might 
say  good-bye  to  them  reluctantly.  Per¬ 
haps,  as  a  compliment  to  them,  to  the 
whole  family,  you  might  speak  in  Nor¬ 
wegian  and  say,  “Cor/  lykke  og  tusen 
takk  for  fiAitPcn”- which  in  English 
means,  “\’ery  good  luck  to  you  and  a 
thousand  thanks  for  the  visit.” 
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100  casH  prizes ! 


ENTRY  BLANK-C 


3  ispffzes  OF^IOO! 


97 2B  prizes  0F$25 


Here’s  a  way  to  win  money  that’s  as  enjoyable  and  rewarding  as  good  hot  coffee 
itself!  All  you  do  is  draw  two  MUGMATE  designs  on  the  blank  cups  above.  Use 
paint,  crayons,  ink,  anything.  Get  your  inspiration  from  sports,  hobbies,  names,  faces, 
places— the  sky’s  the  limit.  Then  cut  out  Entry  Blank  along  dotted  lines,  fill  out 
coupon  end  and  mail  it  in.  Easy!  Better  get  busy,  contest  closes  December  first! 

CONTEST  RULES:  The  contest  is  open  to  all  residents  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  except  personnel  of  the 
Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau  and  its  advertising  agencies.  There  will  be  three  first  prizes  of  $100  each;  97 
second  prizes  of  $25  each.  Entries  will  be  judged  on  their  originality  of  ideas,  as  well  as  design  and  neatness. 
Mail  your  Entry  Blank  to  MUGMATE  CONTEST,  P.  O.  Box  2404.  New  York  17,  New  York.  Judges'  decisions  will 
be  final.  All  entries  will  become  the  property  of  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau  for  any  use  whatsoever. 
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“Bi-auly  Box”  is  planned  to  help 
make  you  the  kind  of  person  mIio  pre* 
seiils  an  allfarlive  appearance  to  others. 
If  >ou  have  ideas  you'd  like  to  share 
nilh  i>lh<‘rs  through  this  column,  or  spt** 
rial  «|ueslions  you'd  like  to  ask.  write: 
t^arol  Bay.  C.o-tul  Maicuxine,  West 
42nd  St.,  New  ^ork  36,  N.  Y.  Sorry,  no 
answers  by  mail. 

^).  Wluit  are  some  styles  for  very 
loiifi  hair? 

A.  Co-eds  “Hair-do  of  the  Month” 
(p.  50)  can  he  adapted  to  long  liair, 
if  yon  have  the  sides  and  top  of  your 
hair  arranged  according  to  Co-eds 
directions.  Incidentally,  it  may  well 
add  lH‘coining  softness  to  what  may 
have  Ihh'ii  a  severe  hair  sty  le.  Put  long 
I>ack  hair  into  a  French  twist.  Pick  up 
one  third  of  hair  on  left  side  and  fasten 
with  decorative,  coated  elastic  band. 
Secure  loose  hair  with  large  pin  curl 
clip.  Take  remaining  two  thirds  of  hair 
on  right  side;  roll  and  twist  it  towards 
left  to  c-over  hair  and  band  completely. 
Use  hairpins  to  fasten  roll  securely 
from  nape  of  neck  to  top  of  head. 

Q.  Irately,  I've  been  tired  all  the 
time.  Is  something  wrong  with  me? 

A.  First,  ask  yourself  the.se  questions. 
Is  your  diet  a  well-balanced  one,  with 
plenty  of  energy  and  high  protein 
foods?  Do  you  exercise  your  l)oiK,  as 
well  as  your  brain,  each  day?  Is  your 
lx'drtM)m  well-ventilated,  so  that  you 
awake  refreshed  instead  of  groggy  from 
stale  air?  Do  you  get  enough  sleep  at 
night?  (Some  people  get  along  well  on 
7-8  hours  of  sleep;  others  must  have  9 
or  10.)  Help  yourself  get  set  for  a  good 
night’s  rest  by  taking  a  warm  bath  or 
a  glass  of  warm  milk  or  reading  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  a  light  novel. 

If  these  suggestioiis  don’t  work,  bet¬ 
ter  consult  your  family  doctor.  Being 
tired  constantly  may  indicate  anemia. 

^).  What  can  I  do  about  heavy  an¬ 
kles? 

A.  In  a  sitting  position,  cross  yotn 
right  knee  over  your  left  knee.  With 
your  foot  arched  and  t(H*s  curled  under, 
make  a  vigorous  circle  with  your  right 
foot,  25  to  50  times  from  right  to  left. 
Hecross  knees  and  repeat  exercise  with 
left  foot,  rotating  from  left  to  right. 


Kid  Sister 

(Continued  from  page  62) 

“I  think  I  w'ilK  Some  time  this  week,” 
Stan  said  as  the  records  stopped.  “I’d 
like  to  meet  her.” 

Funny,  Linda  thought,  I  never 
dreamed  anyone  would  be  interested  in 
Jenny.  But  now  that  a  boy  had  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  her  sister,  it  seemed 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

“Boy,  >ou  sure  are  popular  tonight,” 
Chuck  laughed,  as  he  steered  her  to 
the  refreshment  table.  “Wait  here.  I’ll 
get  us  some  g(K)dies,”  he  told  her. 

P'or  just  a  sec-ond,  a  picture  flashed 
through  her  mind  of  Jenny,  in  her  pale 
gret*n  dress,  sitting  with  Stan  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  music  ring  through  the  rcKim. 
Her  face,  Linda  pictured,  was  wreathed 
in  smiles  and  her  pony-tail  bobbed  up 
and  dow'n  as  she  strummed.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  Jenny  at  the  party  flashed 
through  her  mind  with  such  vividness 
that  tor  a  second  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  Jenny  wasn’t  present.  And  that 
second’s  thought  made  her  realize  that 
if  Jenny  had  really  been  there,  nothing 
would  have  changed.  She,  Liuda,  would 
still  be  with  Chuck— dancing,  sipping 
Cokes,  joking  with  the  kids,  and  Jenny 
probably  would  have  been  off  with 
Stan  c-omparing  guitars  or  something. 
No,  she  didn’t  think  she  would  have 
been  unc-omfortable  if  Jenny  had  come. 

“I  happen  to  be  a  person  too,  Iresides 
l>eing  your  sister,”  Jenny’s  cry  rang 
through  Linda’s  mind.  A  feeling  of 
guilt  filled  her  as  she  kmked  at  the 
happy,  carefree  people  in  the  r<x)m.  As 
if  a  director  had  said,  “Let’s  take  that 
scene  again,”  the  whole  party  episode 
with  Jenny  played  itself  back  in  her 
mind  and  she  saw  herself  and  heard 
herself  and  was  ashamed.  Ugly,  mean 
words.  Harsh,  selfish  words.  How^  could 
she  have  said  them?  And  what  would 
Chuck  or  Dotty  have  thought  of  her, 
had  they  seen  her  behave  in  such  a 
wax?  The  mere  thought  of  being  seen 
that  way  by  her  friends  was  more  than 
Linda  c-ould  bear  and  her  face  flushed 
with  embarrassment.  What  gexx!  would 
her  red  dress  and  attractive  face  do  her 
if  anxone  had  heard  her  mouth  utter 
such  words? 

“Am  I  glad  to  see  you!”  She  kxiked 
at  Chuck  with  relief  as  he  approached, 
carrxing  Cokes  and  small  sandwiches. 

“That  Marilxn  Evans  is  a  gcxxl  little 
dancer,”  Chuck  said  admiringly,  as  they 
watched  MariKii  really  step  to  a  rock 
and  roll  record. 

Watching  Marilxn  made  Linda  think 
of  all  the  sister-sister,  sister-brother 
combinations  in  high  .school.  She  men¬ 
tally  counted  six.  The  high  school  had 
r(K)ni  for  sisters.  There  was  even  nxrm 
for  sisters  at  this  party,  she  noted. 


watching  the  friendly,  casual  way  that 
Dot  and  Marilyn  treated  each  other. 
Their  relationship  .seemed  devoid  of 
harshness  and  quarrels.  Perhaps  that  was 
the  trouble,  Linda  thought,  she  had 
not  made  room  for  Jenny  in  her  heart. 

And  what  is  Jenny  doing  now?  Linda 
hoped  that  she  xv'ould  lx?  watching  tele¬ 
vision  or  reading  a  gtxxl  Ixxrk.  She 
knew  that  her  sister  was  alone  because 
her  parents  had  invited  her  to  go  out 
with  them  and  she  had  refused. 

Linda  sipped  her  drink  and  tried  to 
smile  at  the  jokes  Chuck  was  telling  to 
a  group  around  them,  but  her  thoughts 
were  with  the  unhappy  girl  alone  at 
home.  Linda  was  groping  for  a  new 
picture  of  her  sister,  a  new  way  of  kxik- 
ing  at  her.  She  was— she  was  a  person 
in  her  oxxm  right.  A  pony-tailed,  merry- 
extHl,  bubbly,  guitar-playing  girl.  She 
had  a  special  laugh  that  would  infect  a 
r(X)m  and  a  way  of  listening  when  .some¬ 
one  spoke.  She  would  have  had  a  won- 
derfid  time  tonight,  Linda  thought,  and 
her  Ixxly  and  mind  iiched  with  the  real¬ 
ization  of  her  own  thoughtlessness  and 
selfishness.  I  xx’as  afraid,  Linda  told 
herself.  1  was  afraid  that  she  would 
crowd  mx  life,  barge  in.  But  she 
wouldn’t  have— she  xxould  have  gone 
her  merry  way  and  I  would  have  gone 
mine. 

“C’mon,  Lin,  let’s  dance,”  Chuck  took 
her  arm.  Linda  kxjked  at  her  watch. 
It  was  a  little  past  eleven. 

“Chuck,  my  head  is  aching.  Would 
you  be  angry  if  I  a.sked  you  to  take 
me  home  now?  You  come  back  though.” 
She  wasn’t  Ix  ing.  Her  head  was  aching 
and  so  was  her  heart. 

“Hope  you’re  not  catching  some¬ 
thing,”  Chuck  said  with  concern. 

M'hen  he  left  her  at  the  hou.se,  Liuda 
sloxvlx-  opened  the  dcxrr.  M'here  would 
Jenny  be?  Will  she  speak  to  me?  Linda 
thought,  almost  trembling. 

The  downstairs  was  dark.  There 
wasn’t  a  sound  in  the  house.  Quietly, 
Linda  tip-toed  upstairs.  The  d(M)r  to 
her  sister’s  room  was  closed.  She 
knocked.  There  xx'as  no  answer.  Linda 
opened  the  door  slowly  and  saw  her 
sister  aslc*ep,  the  covers  over  her  head, 
her  pony-tail  outliiu'd  on  the  pillow. 

Linda  knelt  bedside  the  bcxl  and 
gently  pushc'd  the  covers  from  Jenny’s 
face.  The  xounger  girl  slept  soundly 
and  didn’t  stir.  Linda  conld  feel  that 
the  pillow  was  damp.  I  don’t  blame 
her,  she  thought.  I’d  feel  axvbil  tex)  if 
anxone  talkcxl  to  me  that  xvay.  She  put 
her  head  close  to  Jenny’s  and  xvhis- 
pered,  “Jenny,  Jenny,  I’m  sorry.” 

The  ycHinger  girl  slc*pt  on.  Linda 
xx'alked  quietlx-  out  of  the  r(X)m  into 
her  cubbx  -hole.  She’ll  rc'ally  be  excitc'd 
about  Stall,  Linda  thought;  I’ll  tell  her 
first  thing  in  the  morning. 
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Sheila  Finn,  Co-ed  Magazine  Cover  Girl 


New  Cover  Girl  make-up  hides  blemishes 
instantly  as  it  helps  heal! 

Fir$t  true  make-up  cover-up.  Medicated  and  antiseptic  to  help  heal^  tcithout  peeling  or  flaking. 
Makes  flatcSy  freckles,  trouble  spots  seem  to  **disappear''—you  see  a  cover  girl  complexion. 


Blemishes  sjjell  double  trouble  for  teen-age 
cover  girls.  They  have  to  hide  trouble  s|>ots 
not  only  from  a  date’s  eyes  .  .  .  but  from 
the  camera,  too.  What’s  the  solution?  Fab¬ 
ulous  new  Cover  Girl  by  Noxzema.  Cover 
Girl  liquid  hides  blemishes  instantly,  keeps 
your  complexion  looking  dreamy  smooth 


all  day.  And  it’s  actually  good  for  your 
skin!  Cover  Girl  pressed  powder  is  anti¬ 
septic,  too,  keeps  vour  puff  so  nearly  germ- 
free,  trouble  hardly  has  a  chance  to  start. 
Yet  it  smells  so  nice  you’d  never  guess  it’s 
medicated.  F  or  real  “date  insurance,”  get 
fabulous  new  Cover  Girl  today! 


3  glamorous  skin  shades, 

3  beautiful  rom/Mirfj 
*1***  each  plus  lax 
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MEDlCuXTED  MAKE-VP  HY  \(}XZEMA 


COVCM  OIRL  tt  A  TRADCMAWK  NAMC  Or  THC  NOXZCMA  CHCMICAL  CO. 


■  How  can 
f  Evaporated  Milk 
^  help  beginning  cooks? 
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leaving  him  to  rescue  himself,  know-  led  the  procession.  Danny  was  standing 
ing  it  would  be  impossible.  beside  the  ping-pong  table,  watching 

She  helped  Polly  bring  out  the  cheese  Sheila  and  Bill  play  doubles  with  two  of 
dips  and  the  crackers,  the  pretzels  and  the  boys.  Kay  looked  at  his  face,  then 
chips  that  their  gang  liked  to  eat,  in  looked  quickly  away.  She  had  avoided 
order  to  work  up  an  appetite  for  the  him  carefully  since  that  afternoon  in 
real  spread  later  on.  study  hall.  She  was  afraid  to  catch  his 

“Hadn’t  you  better  save  your  guy,  eye  again,  afraid  to  follow  up  that 
Kay?”  Tom  a.sked  this  as  she  was  com-  solemn  moment  when  they  had  been 
ing  from  the  kitchen,  loaded  down  with  so  aware  of  each  other.  Time  enough 
a  bowl  in  each  hand.  for  that  when  she  was  free,  she  thought. 

“He’s  a  big  boy,  Tom.  If  he  isn’t  Time  enough  then  to  see  whether  he 
able  to  take  care  of  himself,  he  isn’t,  had  felt  the  same  current  of  electricity 
that’s  all.”  between  them. 

“Well,”  Tom  drawled,  shrugging  his  A  little  later  Sheila  sat  down  at  the 
shoulders,  “if  there  is  still  safety  in  old  piano  and  began  to  play,  softly, 
numbers,  I  suppose  he’s  safe  enough.”  She  pulled  Bill  down  beside  her,  and 

he  began  to  sing.  Soon  they  all  gath- 

Kered  around,  and  the  basement  rocked 
AY  looked  around,  wondering  what  with  their  voices, 
he  meant.  The  living  room  was  emptied  Polly  and  Tom  stood  with  their  arms 
of  males!  about  one  another.  The  others  paired 

Danny  was  gone,  too.  He  had  been  off  gradually,  and  during  a  dreamy 
playing  skittles  a  moment  before,  but  rendition  of  Moonlight  Bay,  Kay  felt 
now  the  game  was  deserted,  the  strings  someone  take  her  hand  and  looked  up 
draped  limply  around  the  board.  to  find  Bill  standing  beside  her. 

“Come  on,  girls,”  she  said  quickly,  “Have  you  forgotten  that  you’re  my 
“Let’s  take  some  nourishment  down-  girl?”  he  whispered, 
stairs  and  keep  Sheila  from  getting  “No,  I  thought  you  had,”  she  an- 
bored.”  swered,  feeling  guilty  because  she 

The  girls  in  the  living  room  agreed  knew  perfectly  well  he  hadn’t  had  a 
with  this  idea  wholeheartedly,  and  Polly  chance  to  get  near. 


The  Decision 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

to  the  bus  station  to  meet  their  guest. 

They  had  to  explain  the  problem, 
and  by  interrupting  each  other  steadily 
for  fifteen  minutes,  they  did.  Sheila 
was  glad  to  help,  though  she  said  it 
was  lucky  her  mother  hadn’t  known 
why  they  invited  her.  Her  mother  had 
been  upset  enough  last  week  when 
three  l)oys  got  to  fighting  in  the  front 
yard  because  she  couldn’t  decide  which 
should  take  her  to  a  dance. 

“Such  awful  problems  you  have,” 
giggled  Kay.  “What  do  the  rest  of  the 
girls  in  your  town  do  for  dates?” 

“Oh,  Kay!”  Sheila  looked  pained, 
then  smiled.  “It  isn’t  as  bad  as  that. 
And  I  don’t  try  to  get  asked  first, 
honestly  I  don’t.  They  know  I  don’t.” 

“Tonight,  you  try.  And  I  won’t  get 
in  your  way,  believe  me.” 

“You’re  sure  you  want  me  to?” 

“Positive.” 

So  it  was  that  Sheila  took  over,  from 
the  moment  they  stepped  inside  Polly’s 
house  that  evening.  Kay  slipped  into 
the  kitchen  and  when  she  came  out 
again,  Sheila  and  Bill  were  talking, 
standing  over  in  the  comer.  Bill  raised 
an  eyebrow  at  her,  but  she  only  smiled. 
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Evaporated  Milk  helps  beginning  cx)oks  in  many  ways. 
Because  it  is  concentrated  whole  milk  it’s  easy  to  use  — 
right  from  the  container  it  blends  readily  with  other 
ingredients  to  bind  meat  and  fish  loaves,  to  make  flavor- 
rich  sauces,  salad  dressings  and  desserts.  And  it’s  so 
handy.  Sealed  air  tight.  Evaporated  Milk  keeps  fresh  on 
your  cupboard  shelf  ’til  opened.  For  basic  methods  show¬ 
ing  how  to  use  this  wonderfully  versatile  product  plus 
dozens  of  exciting  recipes  send  25^  for  '’Bride’s  Guide 
to  Cooking  For  Two,”  to  Bride’s  Guide,  Dept.  A-1,  Box 
6168,  Chicago  80,  Ill. 

Smoothable,  blendable,  always  dependable 
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“You  know  better.  Sheila  has  been 
mightly  friendly  tonight.  Didn’t  know 
I  made  such  an  impression  last  sum¬ 
mer,” 

“Ha!”  She  turned  and  slipped  away 
to  the  other  side  of  the  piano.  She 
knew  he  had  been  kidding,  but  it 
made  such  a  fine  opportunity  to  get 
angry  at  him. 

“Don’t  be  silly,  Kay,”  He  followed 
her.  “You  know  I  don’t  go  for  Sheila—” 

“Besides,  she  isn’t  handy  all  the 
time.” 

“Now  you’re  being  stupid.”  he 
squeezed  her  hand  angrily.  “If  I  were 
nuts  about  her,  fifty  miles  wouldn’t 
make  any  difference.  But  I’m  not.” 

“Relax  and  enjoy  it,  pal.  Maybe  you 
will  be.”  That  was  mean,  and  she  knew 
it,  but  she  had  to  be  mean.  He  wasn’t 
cooperating  with  the  scheme  of  things 
at  all. 

M^hen  Polly  went  upstairs,  Kay  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  piz7.as  were  ready  for  the 
oven,  the  table  had  to  be  readied,  and 
there  would  be  plenty  to  do  while 
Sheila  tried  a  little  more  magic. 

But  on  the  way  home,  she  knew  it 
hadn’t  worked.  Bill  was  not  going  to 
fight  with  her  about  Sheila.  He 
wouldn’t  play  up,  no  matter  what  she 
said  to  make  him  angry. 


“Shut  up,”  he  said  finally,  ver>’  gent¬ 
ly.  “Just  stop  all  the  chatter  about  me 
and  Sheila  and  tonight.  I  may  look 
stupid  at  times,  but  there  are  some 
things  I  can  figure  out,  Kay.  Like 
tonight.  Something  was  fishy  there, 
wasn’t  it?” 

“Fishy?” 

“\’ery  smelly.  And  something  has 
been  wrong  since  Tuesday.  Since  the 
night  Tom  and  I  picked  you  girls  up 
at  Polly’s  house.  That  was  the  night 
>  ou  planned  this  affair,  wasn’t  it?  What 
happened,  then?” 

“What  do  you  mean,  what  hap¬ 
pened?  We  just  decided  to  have  a 
party,  and  Polly’s  mother  invited  Sheila 
for  the  weekend,  so  of  course,  she  was 
there.  And  she  made  a  big  play  for 
>’OU,  didn’t  she?”  Ka\’  dug  her  hands 
into  her  c-oat  pockets.  If  he  was  going 
to  l>e  sweet,  she  would  never  have  the 
ner\’e  to  return  his  pin.  Never. 

“Like  I  said  before,  shut  up.  About 
that.  Just  tell  me  what  happened  to 
you  on  Tuesday.” 

“Nothing  happened  to  me  on  Tues¬ 
day.  Don’t  be  dumb.” 

“I’m  not  the  one  being  dumb.  Some¬ 
thing’s  wrong.  I  know  that.” 

The\'  walked  on,  coming  closer  every 
sec-ond  to  Kay’s  home.  She  had  to  an¬ 


swer,  apparently.  If  only  she  knew 
what  he  would  say! 

“I’ll  tell  you,  then.  I  just  discxivered— 

I  found  out  that  I  didn’t  want  to  go 
steady.”  She  took  a  deep  breath.  “I 
found  out  that  there  were  other  boys 
in  our  class  who  might  be  fun  to  go 
with  too,  and  maybe  we  were  missing 
a  lot  of  fun,  going  steady  when  we 
were  only  juniors.” 

^^NCE  started,  the  words  had  tum¬ 
bled  out,  and  now  she  stopped,  breath¬ 
less.  Bill  had  stopped  walking  and  was 
looking  at  her  intently. 

“I  knew  there  was  something.”  That’s 
all  he  said,  before  he  pulled  her  arm 
out  of  her  pocket  and  took  her  hand, 
leading  her  down  the  sidewalk.  When 
they  reached  the  porch,  he  stopped  and 
took  her  other  hand  in  his,  too. 

“Look.  Kay,”  he  said,  then  waited 
as  though  he  needed  to  sort  out  his 
words.  “You  may  be  right.  Maybe  we 
do  need  to  branch  out  a  httle.  Maybe 
we  are  silly.” 

“If  you  hadn’t  been  going  steady 
tonight,  for  instance— you  would  have 
had  more  fun!” 

“Yeah!”  A  smile  flitted  across  his 
{Continued  on  page  74) 
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Look 

I2nr' 

will  do--- 

Dozens  of  Easy*to>make — 
Easy>to-dye  Projects 
for  Every  Age  Group. 


e  "FUN  FIXINGS  FOR 
CHRISTMAS."  Dozens  of 
Merry  Christmas  proj¬ 
ects  from  sparkling  or¬ 
naments  to  pretty  gifts! 


FRCCl 

e  "HOBBY  DYEING 
BOOK."  24  pages,  illus¬ 
trated;  easy  instructions 
for  making  toys,  gifts, 
jewelry  and  crafts. 


TRK! 


e  "HOW  TO  MAKE  COS¬ 
TUMES."  Rit’s  famous 
costume  book,  complete 
with  patterns — 32  big 
pages — fuU-color  illus¬ 
trations. 


ORDER  THESE 
3  BOOKLETS  NOW! 


RIT,  P.  O.  Box  401,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 
Pleas*  sand  me  th*  booklets  checked  below: 

"FUN  FIXINGS  FOR  CHRISTMAS"  □ 

"HOBBY  DYEING  BOOK"  □ 

"HOW  TO  MAKE  COSTUMES"  □ 

COED 

Name - 

Position _ _ _ _ _ 

Address - - 

Gfy _ _ Zone _ State - 


Dating  I.  Q. 


Hew  do  you  rat*  on 
a  date?  And  hew  does 
your  date  rat*  in  th* 
manners  department? 

Here's  a  puzzle  full 
of  fun  and  facts  about 
th*  social  whirl.  Starred 
definitions  or*  your 
sign  posts  os  to  how 
to  act  on  a  twosome  or 
a  foursome. 

Give  yourself  two 
points  for  th*  correct 
answers.  A  perfect 
I  score  is  120.  Turn  to 
I  page  74  for  th*  on- 
;  swars. 


ACROSS 


DOWN 


1.  The  city  of  the  Leaning  Tow-er. 

•  5.  .\  thouglitfiil  boy  will  _  the 

door  for  his  date. 

“  9.  _ dates  work  out  best  as  half 

of  a  double  date  combination. 

I  10.  Leaves  of  a  book. 

12.  Period  of  time  in  history. 

I  ‘IS.  The _ _ _ _ _  date  is  a  good  listener 

I  as  well  as  talker, 
i  15.  Carpenter’s  tool. 

17.  Famous  Ih‘11  in  a  London  clock  tower 

is  Big - 

18.  Sacred  song  or  poem. 

19.  Popular  Iteverage  throughout  the 
world. 

20.  Bachelor  of  .\rts  (uhhr.). 

21.  Near. 

22.  Short  humorous  sketch. 

25.  Cut  away  the  rind. 

27.  Rhode  Island  (abhr.). 

"28.  A  girl  shouldn’t  put  on  make- _ 

in  public. 

*29.  .\  boy  should  see  to  it  that  he _ 

for  an  informal  d.ite,  a  few  days  in 
advance. 

"31.  A  good  spot  for  a  first  date  is  the 
local  _ hangout. 

34.  Lieutenant  (uhln.). 

*3.5.  The  ideal  boy  date  can  take  _ 

for  an  answer. 

36.  Juice  that  circidates  through  a  plant. 

38.  Highest  adult  male  singing  voice. 

43.  Part(K)k  of  food. 

44.  Single. 

*45.  The  best  _  for  being  late  in 

returning  home  from  a  date  is  the 
truth. 

46.  Famous  baseball  announcer,  _ 

.^llen. 

*47.  Both  boy  and  girl  should  _ 

appropriately  for  the  occasion. 

*49.  “1  have  _  plans”  is  a  good 

way  to  turn  down  a  date. 

*51.  Let  your  date  _  her  choice 

of  things  to  do. 

52.  Deserve. 


•  1.  It  is  better  for  the  boy  to  _ 

for  the  date  in  advance. 

2.  Two  in  Roman  numbers. 

3.  Cut  with  a  short,  (piick  stroke. 

4.  Puts  two  and  two  together. 

5.  Semiprecious  stone  which  comes  in 
a  variety  of  colors. 

6.  Inner  surface  of  the  hand. 

7.  For  example  (iibbr.  of  “exen  ipli 
gratia  ’). 

•  8.  It  is  important  for  the  boy  to  be 

_ and  well-groomed. 

•  9.  The  ideal  girl  date  doesn’t  _ 

a  date  for  a  “more  attractive”  offer. 
*11.  The  ide.d  boy  doesn’t  talk  loudly 
or _ 

12.  Flows  back,  as  the  tide. 

14.  Each  (abbr.). 

*16.  If  you  'will  be  _  getting  back, 

it  is  wise  to  phone  home  to  explain. 

23.  Irritate. 

24.  “My  country,  _  of  thee.” 

*25.  The  ideal  girl  date  doesn’t _ _ 

on  airs. 

26.  Monkey. 

29.  In  addition. 

*30.  Neither  person  should  _  up 

his  date. 

*32.  The  polite  boy  will  allow  his  date 

to  _  first. 

33.  Cairistmas. 

37.  Impudent. 

38.  VV'ork  to  be  done. 

39.  Otherwise. 

40.  Symbol  for  “nickel”  in  chemistry, 

41.  VVind  instrument. 

42.  Movie  dancer _  Moreno  ( see 

p.  75). 

43.  Closing  word  of  a  prayer. 

48.  In  psychology.  Educational  Age 
(abbr.), 

50.  Hour  (abbr,). 

My  score _ 
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A  Co-ed  bargain: 

Any  5  books 

for  $1.00 


That's  right —  any  five  of  these 
colorful  paperbacks  can  he  yours 
for  only  one  dollar.  Stock  up 
now— for  hours  of  the  best 
reading  pleasure! 


lilidst 


Mail  order  to: 


READERS’  CHOICE,  33  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  ORDER:  Here's  how  to  take  advantage 
of  this  offer.  Write  number  of  copies  you  want 
of  each  book  in  the  box  next  to  the  title. 
Order  one  of  each  title  OR  five  of  one  title 
OR  any  combination  you  like.  It  doesn't  matter 
-as  long  as  the  total  number  of  books  you 
order  comes  to  S,  10,  IS  or  20.  Minimum  order: 
S  books. 

I— I  I  SNOWBOUND  IN  HIDDEN  VALLEY,  H. 


□  I  (s  MYSTERY  OF  THE  EMPTY  ROOM,  A. 

1 11  Seaman.  An  empty,  locked  room  in  a 
■  V  cluttered,  dark  house  can  be  the 
most  sinister  of  all! 

I  ,  SUE  BARTON,  STUDENT  NURSE,  H. 

1 1  0.  Beylsten.  Vivacious,  red-headed 
■  •  Sue’s  exciting  first  year  at  the  big 
city  hospital. 

,  CLARA  BARTON,  H.  0  .Beylsten.  The 
true  story  of  a  shy  little  girl  who 
became  the  Civil  War’s  idolized 
"angel  of  the  battlefields.” 

,  ARROW  BOOK  OF  GHOST  STORIES,  N. 

Kramer,  ed.  A  whole  volume  of 
'  spooky  chillers  to  keep  you  awake 
nights! 

I  FOR  6IRLS  ONLY,  S.  Schuman,  e<. 

I  Eleven  unforgettable  stories  about 
'  girls  like  you  —  their  loves,  (heir 
hopes,  their  fears  .  .  . 

.  MYSTERY  OF  THE  SPANISH  CAVE, 

16.  Household.  Dick  Garland  tries  to 
solve  a  shipwreck  mystery-discov- 
ers  a  terrifying  prehistoric  monster! 

s  FIFTEEN,  B.  Cleary.  A  very  special 

)year  in  Janet’s  life,  filled  with 
hopes,  disappointments  —  and  her 
first  love. 

m  BLUEBERRY  SUMMER.  E.  Ogilvio.  An 
f  important,  soul-searching  summer 
'  for  16-year-old  Cass  -  and  the  two 
men  in  her  life. 

J  HOBBY  HORSE  HILL.  L.  R.  Davis 
Horses  are  Terry’s  life  and  the  mare 
Cassandra  is  her  pet.  Then  Cas¬ 
sandra  disappears  .  .  . 

9  PARTY  PERFECT,  6.  Head.  Tips  on 
menus,  recipes,  games  —  loads  of 
fun-for-all  ideas! 


IsnuwBuunu  in  niuucn  vhllci,  n. 

Wilson.  Accidentally  snowbound  in  a  I  |  I 

Chippewa  Indian  home,  Jo  discovers  I  I  |  £ 

a  new  world  amongst  the  people  I— I 


a  new  world  amongst  the  people 
who  have  been  rejected  by  her 
school-friends. 

SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON,  J.  Wyss. 
"You  are  there"  as  a  lively  family 
finds  exotic  adventure  on  a  South 


3  NORA  MEAOE,  M.D.,  E.  Wesley.  A 
great  career  in  medicine  lies  before 
beautiful  Nora.  But  she  must  choose 
between  a  career  and  the  man  she 
loves! 


4  SWEETIE  PIE.  N.  Seltzer.  Every¬ 
body’s  favorite  bobby-soxer  in  a 
howl-arious  book  of  cartoons. 

THE  BABY-SITTER’S  GUIDE,  M.  F. 
Moore.  Be  the  most-wanted  baby¬ 
sitter  In  the  neighborhood!  Here's 
your  complete  guide. 

’TWIXT  TWELVE  AND  TWENTY,  P. 
Boone.  Pat's  famous  book  of  sound, 
sensible  and  inspiring  advice  for 
you. 

MY  FAIR  LADY,  A.  J.  Lerner.  The 
smash  stage  hit  about  the  London 
flower  girl  who  turned  from  a  noisy 
hoyden  into  an  enchanting  lady. 

LAUGH  TIME,  J.  Norment,  ed.  Feel 
like  having  a  good  chuckle'?  You’ll 
love  these  jokes  and  quips! 


9  BOY  OATES  GIRL,  6.  Head.  Here’s  a 
real  dating  help-also  gives  you  the 
boy's  point  of  view;  loaded  with 
valuable  do’s  and  don’ts  for  dating. 


□  14; 

□  15' 

( 

□Ib^ 

□  17 

□  18 
□19 


WAIT  FOR  MARCY.  R.  du  Jardin. 
Marcy’s  popular  older  brother  has 
plenty  of  friends,  but  how  cao  Marcy 
attract  their  attention? 


Sponsored  by 

SCHOLASTIC  BOOK  SERVICES 

33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
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WRITING  FOR  PLEASURE? 
WHY  NOT  FOR  PRIZES? 


The  Decision  Answers  to  "Gotting  Your  Menoy's  Worth" 

^  (p.  36) 

{Continued  jrom  fHif'e  /  I)  I.  Soaps  ami  Si/nt/u'tic  Detergents;  5-a; 

fac-e,  and  then  he  was  serious  again.  ^  , 

“But  we've  alwavs  had  tun,  haven’t  Convemence  vs.  Homemade  Foods: 

•  Tjine,  .Money,  riavor,  hqiupinent,  Avail- 

^  re  ability  (of  mix  or  ingredients).  Storage, 
Of  course  we  have.  It  isn  t  that.  It  s  Satisfaction  would  all  be  good  answers. 

(Did  you  think  of  any  others?) 

“I  know.  III.  Having  Your  Photograph  Taken:  All 

They  sUmkI  together  tjuietly,  neither  statements  are  F  (false), 
knowing  what  to  say  next.  The  moon 
was  shining  down  around  them,  making 
queer  shadows  on  the  lawn. 

Kay  fumbled  with  the  little  pin  she 
wore,  the  one  she  had  been  wearing 
for  several  months.  Bill’s  pin. 

“Here.”  She  pinned  it  on  his  sweater, 
then  reached  up  to  give  him  a  quick, 
wispy  kind  of  kiss.  “Don’t  go  straight 
back  to  Polly’s  house,  please.” 

“So  I  have  it  back.”  He  looked  down, 
then  back  at  Kay,  smiling  a  very  small 
sort  of  smile.  “Now  is  it  safe  to  ask 
if  you  would  care  to  go  to  the  movies 
with  me  next  Friday  night?  There’s  a 
new  musical  at  the  Midtown.” 

“Oh,  Bill!”  Kay  fought  to  keep  the 
tears  from  tumbling  down.  “I’d  love  to. 

If  \ou  weren’t  wearing  that— if  I  still 
had  it— >'OU  never  would  have  asked 
me.  Friday  afternoon  you  would  have 
said.  ‘Pick  you  up  at  seven  thirty-’ 

“W’ell,  sure.”  He  laughed,  then 
looked  thoughtful  again  as  he  noticed 
her  face.  “You  aren’t  going  to  cry?” 

“Of  c'ourse  I’m  not.  Whoever  would 
— ”  her  w'ords  were  cut  off  as  he  held 
her  close  against  him  for  a  quick  hug. 

He  lifted  her  chin  and  kissed  her  then, 
and  turning,  went  down  the  steps  and 
walked  away,  his  steps  quick  and  light 
as  al wax's. 


Antwart  to  Crossword  PuzxU  (p.  72) 


Is  your  manuscript  a 
good  short  story,  poem, 
play  or  essay? 

Put  it  into  shipshape! 
For  the 


t6e0H 

[WALLET 

IPHOTOS 


AY  stood  on  the  porch,  watching 
him,  the  tears  streaming  down  her 
face.  Maybe  she  was  absolutely  nuts, 
like  Polly  said,  for  throwing  away  a 
wonderful  guy  like  that,  one  who  would 
understand.  She  was  tempted  to  run 
down  the  street,  stop  him  and  take 
back  her  pin.  Tempted  to  put  it  back 
where  it  belonged.  Who  wanted  Danny 
or  anyone  else? 

But  then  her  hand,  clutching  the 
empty  spot  on  her  blouse,  fell  back  to 
the  porch  railing.  Beneath  the  sadness, 
beneath  the  tears,  she  felt  a  flutter  of 
freedom.  Bill  wasn’t  angry,  and  she 
didn’t  think  he  was  hurt.  Anyhow,  he 
had  asked  for  a  date  the  next  weekend. 
That  was  her  beginning. 

She  took  a  long  breath  of  the  fresh, 
autumn  air.  She  saw  Bill’s  tall  figure 
under  the  streetlight  at  the  c-orner. 
Then  he  turned  and  went  out  of  sight. 
A  smile  slowly  formed  under  the  quiet 
tears.  Sixteen  was  meant  to  be  free, 
she  thought.  And  she  was  sixteen. 


Speniorad  by  th«  W.  A.  Shaaffar  Pan  Co. 


More  than  $4,700  in  cash  prizes, 
plus  other  awards,  including  Sheaf- 
fer  Cartridge  pens  and  two  four- 
year  college  scholarships  for  high 
school  seniors. 

Separate  Divisions  for  Students  in 
|unior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 

It’s  important  to  know  and  follow 
the  rules.  .\sk  your  English  teacher 
alwut  them,  or  write  for  a  free  rules 
folder  to: 


turn  their  heads. 


col  or  that  ac- 
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Dorothy  Gray  Teen  Beauty  Counselor 


BY  PENNY  PATTERSON 


Q.  My  big  problem  is  “problem  skirt.”  I've  tried  almost  every  blemish  cream 
in  a  jar,  a  tube,  a  bottle,  or  a  stick,  \othing  seems  to  give  really  lasting 
results.  Desperate  Jane,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

hm  Don’t  despair,  Jane.  Try  Neiv  Scrub  Set  by  Dorothy  Gray.  Prob¬ 
lem  skin  of  acne  usually  needs  3  things:  Thorough  cleansing... stimu¬ 
lation...  plus  a  blemish  cream.  That’s  why  new  Scrub  Set  has  3  parts. 

Hi~i  It  starts  with  Medicated  Scrub  Soap  with  oatmeal  that  deep 
cleans  and  stimulates.  Then  Medicated  Refining  Lotion  keeps 
troublesome  bacteria  in  check... refines  pores.  And  Medicated 
Blemish  Cream  (now  in  handy  tube)  completes  the  job  as  it 

_  ^  helps  heal  while  concealing.  See?  Each  product  works 

~  for  you!  Makes  sense. 


You’ll  lie  pretty  wth  a  hint  of  sophis¬ 
tication  in  this  vibrant  gown  with 
yards  of  graceful  skirt.  .\nd  wonder  of 
all  wonders,  you  can  make  it  yourself— 
and  easily!  Initial  investment  is  BSr, 
for  McCall’s  Pattern  #6108,  in  sizes 
9-15,  10-16.  Rich  velveteen  in  top  is 
by  Crompton-Richmond,  S2.49  a  yard. 
■Misty  turquoise  and  silver  brocade  by 
Harvey  Mills  is  $2.98  a  yard.  Materials 
and  pattern  at  better  department  stores. 
Note  that  snugly-fitting  tank  top  has 
slender  shoulder  straps,  a  pretty  and 
practical  touch,  since  straps  prevent 
iKKlice  from  slipping.  Skirt  just  brushes 
ankle  (newest  length  in  formals),  and 
billows  out  from  tiny  waist  tucks.  Con¬ 
trast  in  texture  of  materials  and  in  the 
tones  of  turquoise  give  this  one-piece 
gown  a  two-piece  look.  Perfect  shoe 
ac“cessory:  dyed-to-match  brocade  or 
satin  pumps.  Ours  by  Capezio. 

Co-ed’s  photographer  was  Ron  Har¬ 
ris;  our  cover  girl.  Miss  Kathy  Mitchell; 
and  her  tall  handsome  escort,  Jim  Rey¬ 
nolds. 


for  and  with  the  others 
^  doesn’t  it!  Use  the  whole  set  daily  for  best 
results. 


Q,  My  hair  is  blonde,  so  I  like  to  wash  it  about  every  three  days.  But  lately 
I've  noticed  it  seems  dry  and  straw-y  looking  . . .  no  shine  or  softness  at  all. 
tVhat  do  you  suggest!  Denise  K.,  Columbus,  O. 

A.  Too  many  shampoos  with  a  too-strong  shampoo  can  dry  hair... 
strip  the  shine  out  of  it.  I  suggest  the  shampoo  made  by  the  famous 
hair-care  specialists -Ogilvie  Highlights  Shampoo  by 
Dorothy  Gray.  This  shampoo  comes  in  three  different 
formulas  for  the  three  types  of  hair.  There’s  one  for 
oily  hair,  one  for  normal  hair... and  one  for  dry  hair. 

The  latter  is  the  one  for  you.  Its  rich  lather  whips  up 
creamy-white... pcnt/j/  cleans  so  clean  it  highlights  fl 
natural  hair  color.  It  rinses  away  completely,  even 
in  the  hardest  water... leaves  hair  soft  and  shining.  \ 

Try  it.  I’m  sure  you’ll  be  delighted.  \ 


Frame  for 


Q.  .My  skin  is  sensitive  to  most  make-ups  so  I  like  to  ivear  a  medicated  one 
. . .  but  they  smell  so  medicated.  Must  they?  Irene  D.,  Teaneck,  S.  J. 

A.  In  a  word... no.  Not  since  Dorothy  Gray  created  Velveteen  Medi¬ 
cated  Make-Up.  It’s  fragrant.  It’s  creamy.  It’s  terrifically  flattering. 
V^elveteen,  developed  especially  for  teen-age  complexions,  is  a  beauti- 
fulbalance  of  mild  medication  and  light,  smooth  creaminess.  It  comes 
in  two  heavenly  formulas:  A  Foundation  (in  a  tube)  for  a 
^  flawless,  natural-looking  finish. ..and  pressed-powder 
IJ  ^  fashionable  matte  finish.  Both  give  a 

perfect  coverage  plus  a  beneficial  beauty  bonus.  And  there 
are  five  flattering  shades  to  choose  from. 


Fold  16  X  16  square  at  paper  m  hall 
twice.  Cut  out  window,  leaving  )*"  frame. 
Slip  angel  in;  tape  down  top  edge. 
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NOW!  SILVER  TONE  SILK  FINISH 


we  PAY  POSTAGE 


Wh(‘n  you  write  to  our  advertiiters 
pleufte  mention 
that  you  Haw  it  in  (^O-ED 


Friday,  Nov.  24— NBC  will  have  a 
Bell  science  special  called  “Crossing  the 
Threshold.”  The  program  will  lx*  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  a  manned  orbital  flight— a  trip 
around  the  world  in  outer  space.  You’ll 
see  how  the  space  ships  work,  and  the 
problems  confronting  the  men  who  will 
fly  them. 

Sunday,  Nov.  26— NBC’s  DuPont 
Shotv  of  the  Week  will  present  “Music 
of  the  Thirties,”  narrated  by  Paul 
Whiteman.  The  idea  here  is  to  show 
you  w’hat  the  music  of  that  decade  was 
like. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  28— The  wonderbil 
story  of  the  Hospital  Ship  Hope  will  lx 
told  on  an  NBC  special,  “The  Good 
Ship  Hope.”  Ralph  Bellamy  will  nar¬ 
rate  this  filmed  saga  of  the  vessel,  which 
cruised  to  southeast  .\sian  w’aters,  bring¬ 
ing  doctors  and  meflical  supplies  to 
places  where  they  were  sorely  needed. 

Thursday,  Nov.  30— NBCTs  Hallmark 
Hall  of  Fame  will  present  a  new  pro¬ 
duction  of  “V’ictoria  Regina.”  This  great 
play  tells  the  story  of  Queen  Victoria 
of  England,  a  remarkable  woman  who 
niled  her  country  during  more  than  50 
eventful  years.  Julie  Harris  will  play 
Queen  V’ictoria,  aided  by  (ames  Donald, 
Felix  .Aylmer,  Pamela  Brown,  Isabel 
Jeans,  and  Basil  Rathbone. 

—Dick  Kleiner 


NEWS  OF  TV 


The  three  television  networks  have 
planned  many  specials  for  this  Thanks¬ 
giving  month,  so  let’s  take  a  look  at 
some  that  sound  best: 

Monday,  Nov.  6— Danny  Kaye  will 
star  in  his  second  annual  T\’  special 
over  the  CBS  network. 

Sunday,  Nov.  12— This  week’s  Du¬ 
Pont  Shotv  of  the  Week,  over  NBC,  is 
called  “The  Wonderful  M'orld  of  Toys.” 
The  aim  is  to  show'  toys  from  all  over 
the  w'orld.  with  singing  and  dancing 
and  also  films  of  some  private  collec¬ 
tions  of  old  toys. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  21— .\BC  will  have  a 
prc-Thanksgiving  Day  special  called 
“An  Old-Fashioned  Thanksgiving.” 
Charlton  Heston  and  ice-skating  star 
Dick  Button  are  featured  in  this  look 
at  what  the  holiday  has  meant  through 
the  years. 

Thursday,  Nov.  23— As  usual.  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day’s  TV  schedule  on  NBC 
starts  with  the  traditional  parade  in 
New  York.  Then  there’s  “Home  for  the 
Holidays,"  an  NBC  musical  variety 
show  built  around  the  Thanksgiving 
theme.  Gordon  MacRae,  Patrice  Mun- 
sel,  Carol  Haney,  and  trumpeter  Al 
Hirt  are  featured  in  this  program. 


Evarything  for  tho  Wadding  &  RocaptionI 
Invitation*  a  Gift*  for  tha  bridal  porty 
Tobla  dacorotion*  a  Trou**aau  itam* 
Unu*ual.  axciting  par*onaliiad  itam*. 

^  ILAINi  CREATIONS 

^  Bo*  B24  Dapf.  2j 
^•UCe  V*.  Chicago  47.  IN. 


3Vi*  studio-quality  wallet  photos. 

FREE  9"  I  7”  Portrait  Eitlartsmatit  with  avory 
ordar  af  90  for  ooly  $2.  Md  50d  aitra  for 
Sapor-Spaod  Santica! 

WALLET  PHOTO  CO..  Box  C,  MILLBURN,  N.  J. 


Instead  of  Montagues  anti  Capulets, 
there  are  two  warring  gangs;  the  Jets 
versus  the  Sharks.  And  instead  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  there  are  Tony  (Rich¬ 
ard  Beymer),  good  friend  of  Riff  (Russ 
Tamblyn)  who  leads  the  Jets,  and  Maria 
(Natalie  Wood),  sister  of  Bernardo 
(George  Chakiris)  who  heads  the  Sharks. 

Natalie  Wood  and  Richard  Beymer 
are  quite  touching  as  the  star-cros.sed 
lovers.  The  dancing  of  Ru.ss  Tamblyn, 
Rita  Moreno,  George  Chakiris  and  the 
entire  cast  of  Jets  and  Sharks  win  your 
applause  even  while  >ou  realize  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  gang  warfare— and  indeed  of 
all  war’s  waste  and  tragedy. 

—Philip  T.  Harti'nc. 


NEW  MOVIES 


WEST  SIDE  STORY  is  the  second 
motion  picture  to  win  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  SCHOL.ASTIC  M.AG.AZINES  BeLL 
Ringer  Award  for  films  of  outstanding 
quality.  Scholastic’s  film  critic,  Philip  T. 
Hartung,  and  the  editors  comprise  the 
Bell  Ringer  selection  jury. 


WEST  SIDE  STORY  (United  Artists 
Presented  by  Mirisch  Pictures,  Inc. 
Produced  by  Robert  Wise.  Directed 
by  Robert  Wise  and  Jerome  Robbins.) 


Whether  you  are  slight,  / 

plump,  or  “oo-ia-la”,  4 

regular,  effortless  exercise  j 

at  your  local  roller  rink  i 

will  enhance  your  figure.' 

Roller  skating  to  music,  dreamy 
or  drivy,  is  wonderful!  You  can 
do  it  best  on  CHICAGO  Roller 
Skates.  Send  for  booklet 
“Skating  Skills”  .  .•.  only  10<  to 
cover  postage  and  handling. 


1  Seldom  has  a  musical  stage  play  been 
I  transferred  so  successfully  to  the  screen 
i  —to  Ix'come  even  better  as  a  movie 
j  than  it  was  on  the  stage.  From  the  very 
I  beginning  when  the  sound  track  gives 
out  with  Leonard  Bernstein’s  excellent 
musical  score  and  the  camera  focuses 
on  New  York’s  West  Side  with  the  two 
opposing  gangs  challenging  each  other 
in  lively  ballet  dances.  West  Side  Stortj 
throbs  with  the  life  of  the  city.  But  sel¬ 
dom  does  a  musical  movie  have  such  a 
good  stage  play  to  start  from— with 
Jerome  Robbins’  superb  choreography 
and  .Vrthnr  Laurents’  book  combining 
perfectly  to  tell  an  updated  version  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 


Maria  (Natalie  Wood)  sings  I  Feel 
Pretty  in  now  film.  West  Side  Story. 


4464  W.  Lake,  Chicago  24,  III. 
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A  new  Kotex  super  napkin  for  extra  protection 

The  new  Kotex  super  napkin  has  extra  width 
and  a  new  moisture-proof  inner  shield  that  positively  cannot  fail. 

Added  layers  of  absorbent  softness  give  you  added  comfort  and  protection. 

Kotex  is  confidence 


SUPER.  SLENDERMNE  OR  REGULAR 


KOTEX  and  SLENDERLINE  are  frademarhs  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 


,2,aZlNGl  (or  how  to  mate  a  Float  with  Cote 


3.  Top  with  more  Coke.. .cherry,  nuts,  what  have  you.  ZING!  enjoy  that  REFRESHING  NEW  FEELING! 

COPVAIQHT  O  1961,  THE  C0CA>C0LA  COMPANY.  "COCA-COLA**  AND  **COKC**  AHC  AEQISTCACO  TRADEMARKS. 


